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LIKING AND DISLIKING. 
BY CHARLES SWAIN. 


Ye who know the reason, tell me 
How it is that instinct still 
‘Prompts the heart to like—or like not— 
‘- At its own capricious will! 
Tell me by what hidden magic 
Our impressions first are led 
Into liking—or disliking— 
Oft before a word be said? 


Why should smiles sometimes repel us ; 
Bright eyes turn our feelings cold ? 
What is that which comes to tell us 
All that glitters is not gold? 
Oh, no feature, plain or striking, 
But a power we cannot shun, 
Prompts our liking, or disliking, 
Ere acquaintance hath begun! 


Is it instinct—or some spirit 
Which protects us, and controls 
Every impulse we inherit 
By some sympathy of souls? 
Is it instinct ? is it nature? 
Or some freak or fault of chance 
Which our liking, or disliking, 
Limits to a single glance? 


Like presentiment of dan ger, 
Though the sky no shadow flings ; 

Or that inner sense, still stranger, 
Of unseen—unutter’d things! 

Is it—oh, can no one tell me— 
No one show sufficient cause 

Why our likings—and dislikings— 
Have their own instinctive laws ? 





VULCAN AND VENUS. 


From Aletheia, ov, the Doom of Mythology,” a new Poem just 


published in London, 


White though the Goddess, black the God of Fire, 
Black with the reeking of his dusky forge, 
While Vesta bids her tongues of light aspire, 
Dark Mulciber his furnace mouth doth gorge 
With the loud blasts his windy bellows blow, 
Snorting the cinders to a rosy glow. 


Before his anvil stands the brawny lord, 
His forehead smirch’d with labour’s grimy tan; 
His deep breath heaving to his work abhorr’d; 
His body crippled by its earthward ban; 
On smoking thunderbolt with batter’d flank 
His ponderous hammer whirls with leaden clank. 


Down from his shaggy chest, in glistening drops, 
The warm sweat falls, as from the fainting noon 
Of sultry autumn days, o’er bristling crops 
The cloudless skies rain forth their scanty boon ; 
So from the fruitful season of his prime 
Ooze the rare showers that nurture deeds sublime. 


The Subterranean thus, with gnarléd thews 
Melts ’mid the dismal discord of his home, 
Where, hurtling blocks that stubborn metals bruize, 
Toil the huge Cyclop and the pigmy Gnome ; ; 
There Vulcan thrills, amid the tumult dire. 
Whene’er to him the victim boars expire. 


Yet sweeter thrill’d the pulse of his rude life 
When, from the creaming of the ruby tide 
That lav’d the shores of Cyprus with a strife 
Of shells and blossoms scatter’d side by side, 
Born from the foam, his naked spouse, between 
The opening valves, shone forth of pearls the Queen. 


And wafted stately to the floral strand 
By cool ambrosial breathings from the lips 
Of the gay zephyrs, o’er the glittering sand 
Of purple Cytherea, on the tips 
Of the fresh billows, like a flower afloat, 
Glode the strange glory in its fragile boat. 


Then downward press’d the Seasons to the beach 
Of all things beautiful, to her the fair 
Young goddess of all beauty, fondly each, 
And lavishly, their treasures proffer’d there— 
The summer citron, and the harvest rice, 
The vernal crocus and prismatic ice. 


A £0rgeous carpet for her path lay strown, 
€ Jonquil, and the pansy, and the musk ; 
And luscious banquets from the trees were blown, 
me, from the bough, and almonds from the husk, 
e Pleasures numberless, and Graces three, 
Around her frolick’d in nude ecstasy. 


4 still she stands, as stood her marble shade 
n Paphos, or, as yet, the magic mould 
Smiles from the pedestal—a shrinking maid, 


Dazzling the daring pilgri 
That miracle of art, | agra de tad maneg 


Veil, yet reveal, inebriating charms. 


*Round her lithe waist th’ elastic oj 

Rising and falling as her noe A yal ume 
Token of man’s futurity, which fans . 

The life that vacillates *twixt heaven and hell 
Te of eternity, whose round doth rol]— 
The zone of joy, the cestus of the soul. 
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Down, from the slacken’d stress of her small hand, 
Flutter the damask petals of the rose, 
With greenest myrtles twin’d, a vermeil band, 
To bind the pallor of her brow’s repose, 
While to her loving palm yet clings the prize, 
Pluck’d in proud Ida’s orchard paradise. 


The prize awarded in the lists of love— 
A red-gold apple ripen’d to the core 
By sunny looks, that, coming from above, 
Lived in the thoughts of Paris evermore, 
Visions prefiguring with carnal joy 
His dream of bliss, the nightmare of old Troy. 


Close to her dimpled feet the ringdoves press, 

Her feet like ivory flushed with shadow’d pink ; 
Full in the splendour of her loveliness 

Bask the twin swans that from her goblet drink ; 
And sparrows, dear as that which Lesbia mourned, 
Whose lowly tomb Catullus’ lays adorned, 


Flit in gyrations of congenial glee, . 
O’er the blithe Queen of laughter, from whose smile, 
Rays forth the happiness that fitfully, 
With jocund mimes dejected hours beguile ; 
So to the Paphian dame flock Cyprian girls, 
With haggard cheeks and gay disorder’d curls. 


So with half sad and half exultant air. 
Pandemus twangs his silken-bridled bow, 
Driving his poison’d shafts now here, now there, 
Piercing the bosoms of the high, the low, 
The greybeard peasant, and the child-like prince, 
Who, thrilling, sigh, and—sighing—thrilling, wince. 


Love tempering thus, like acids in the plum, 
The gladness and the grief that Beauty wears, 
When Youth, with sudden rapture stricken dumb, 
Her fleshly form with fancied shapes compares,— 
Though high o’er Venus Cupid reigns above, 
Beauty’s the mother of celestial Love !” 





MADEMOISELLE DE LA FAILLE. 
BY THOMAS WILLIAMS, ESQ. 


Translated for the ‘‘Albion,” from the original by Frederic Soulié in 
the last number of the ‘Revue du Nouveau Monde.” 


At Toulouse, about the year 17—, an acquaintance of so intimate a | 
nature had been formed between M. de Garran and the family of M. de 
La Faille, as to induce people to believe that it would soon be followed 
by an alliance. Infact, M. de Garran, a Captain in the — regiment of 
artillery, was a young man of very pleasing deportment, who wore his 
epaulette gracefully, whether on the field of battle, on parade, or in a 
ball room, speaking fluently and never of himself, performing his mili- 
tary duties better than those who applied themselves more sedu- 
lously to them, a man of well informed mind and above all reput- 
ed to be a gentleman by birth, in a city where people are consider- 
ed as mere parvenus after two hundred years of nobility. On his 
side, M. de La Faille was a grave and honest magistrate, Born with 
a timid mind but an upright soul, he would not have allowed the 
change of a single word in the avengeful code which he had studied, 
and yet never had he put any one tothe torture. He was, moreover, 
a man of perfect manners, never speaking in society of the affairs of the 
Court of Justive, nor in the Court, of the affairs of the world. He was 
a widower, and had but one child, a daughter whose name was Clemence. 
Mademoiselle de La Faille was one of those persons possessing so ex- 
quisite a form, that they arecalled handsome even when they are ugly ; 
but far from that, Clemence had a face of such pure and graceful beauty 
that it made admirers forget that of her form, and it appeared that 
they had said all that could be said with regard to her, when they had 
spoken of her angelic features. All relative circumstances appeared to 
ensure the marriage of M. de Garranand Madlle. de La Faille ; their 
birth and their fortunes were about equal and their ages were perfectly 
suitable. At the time of which we are speaking, Clemence was fifteen, 
and George, which was M.de Garran’s christian name, was twenty-five. 

However, some women, among those who have the pretension of being 
wonderfully acute, asserted that there existed, between the two young 
people, differences of opinion and of feeling which would bring about 
some rupture between them before the marriage, or some direful mis- 
fortunes after it. They said thatthe equable disposition of George 
would but ill sgree with the energetic soul of Clemence ; that it would 
assuredly happen that M. de Garran, the guarded and decorous man, 
beyond all others, would sometimes feel bimself wounded by the bold- 
ness of language of Mademoiselle de La Faille, and often by her forget- 
fulness of that modest reserve,which appears to be the duty, and which is 
nothing more than the first principle of coquetry,in women. But those 
who believed thatthey had profoundly observed thesetwo char- 
acters had gone no farther than the surface, and not one of them had 
divined that it was George who possessed an impassioned soul and an 
ardent mind, and Clemence a timid mind and asubmissive soul. 

Notwithstanding this, they had imagined rightly when they said that 
the marriage would soon take place. M. de Garran hadin fact already 
submitted his proposals to M. de La Faille, and they had been ac- 
cepted. George had aleady all the rights of an accepted lover; every 
Sunday after having attended mass in the church of La Daurade, he 
left to his lieutenant the care of leading his company back to their 
quarters, and then went to make his bow to Monsieur de La Faille and 
Clemence, who would take his arm, and they then would proceed to the 
public promenade, for a walk. There was something graceful 
and at the same time solemn in seeing them thus united. A vir- 
tuous love in two chaste souls, accompanied by such enchanting beau- 
ty ; @ young girl, almosta child, leaning with confidence and under her 
father’s eye, upon the armof so younga man, but who had already dis- 
tinguished himself, and who wascapable of ensuring the happiness of a 
woman ; it was a sweet sight, one of those harmonies which raise humani- 
ty and console us for its disgusts ; it was a chaste though impassioned 
picture which all eyes dwelt upon, and which each family pointed to, 
without daring to hopefor such. Their marriage was awaited asa fes- 
tival for the city. 

Certain of the consent of Mademoiselle de La Faille, assured of being 
beloved by Clemence who had become too timid to tell him so, George 
was ae ined to obtain the consent of his mother who resided in Paris, 
when an incident occurred, the most wretched of all those which could 











annihilate the happiness of aman ; this was an order from the minis- 
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ter to despatch to India, the regiment in which George served, an event 
which at once overthrew all these hopesand destroyed this perfect 
union. 

One morning, and at a much earlier hour than he was accustomed to 
call, M. de Garran reached the house of M. de La Faille, who was with 
Clemence, and announced to them the a palling intelligence. The 
grief of George was despairing, that of e emence was heart-rending 
and profound ; M. de La Faille himself appeared annihilated. 

After the first shock attendant on so frightful a misfortune, they 
endeavoured to contend against it; George spoke of hastening the mar- 
riage, and of taking Clemence with him, if oe would consent to accom- 
pany him. M. de La Faille could not admit the idea of being rated 
from his daughter, and sending her toa distance of thousands of leagues 
from her country, to aclimate which in those days was considered mur- 
derous, exposed there to die, or to see her husband die beside her, and 
there remain without asylum or protection. It was not to be pe om 
of. George also wished to throw up his commission and renounce hi 
profession ; this showed but little knowledge of M. de La Faille, who 
treated this Pa ce as the folly of a young man, and declared that he 
should consider himself responsible to M. de Garran’s family for such a 
resolution. At last George endeavoured, asa last hope, to persuade 
the rigid magistrate to give him his daughter’s hand, and to keep her 
with him until his return, which was to take place in two years. But 
M. de La Faille would not listen to this arrangement, for from the first 
word he had heard of the untoward intelligence, he had formed an un- 
alterable resolution. When he had the opportunity of combating with 
solid reasoning the despair into which both George and Clemence were 
plunged, he represented to them that they were both very young and 
could wait, that two years counted but little in a life, that this ab- 
sence would but serve asa trial to their affection, and finally, that such 
was his inexorable will. It was necessary toobey. George did so with 
fearful resignation, Clemence with elevated sorrow, as if she had been 
able to find some consolation in struggling against a misfortune to 
overcome it, as if she had hoped that her love would be more dear and 
more heroie in the eyes of George, after their two years’ suspense and 
separation. 

1. de La Faille acted as a sensible man in forming the resolution 
which he imposed on his two children; but he failed in knowledge of 
the heart when, after having assured himself of their obedience, he did 
not leave them for a moment to themselves. He did not comprehend 
that between them there were tears to shed and words to be uttered, 
which, though undoubtedly innocent in themselves, he ought neither to 
see nor hear; a mere noth perhaps—one of those holy emotions of 
pure young love, for which the soul demands as much mystery as for 
the more burning passions ; an oath to be pronounced, eyes fixed on eyes, 
hands clasped in hands; a tender expression ventured on for the first 
and the last time; nothing more than these words perhaps: ‘* Wilt 
thou love me, Clemence ?” “I will love thee, George !”—even less than 
this: but he owed them this moment of ineffable grief, for the outpour- 
ing of their last adieu. He did not grant it to them, and they remained 
silent side by side. Thus, when it was necessary they should sepa- 
rate, George, overwhelmed by that which he had not been ableto utter, 
forgot his respect for the sacred duties of honour, and whispered tothe 
hapless Clemence these words, which were at once an order anda prayer ; 

** To-night, at twelve, in the garden.” 

She looked at him and saw that he was pale and heart-broken, and in 
the same tone she replied: 

**T will be there.” 

From the tranquil manner in which they left each other, M. de La 
Faille ought to have guessed that they were to meet again. He failed 
in knowledge of the soul, and did not entertain the slightest suspicion. 

The appointed hour having arrived, Clemence went down into the 
garden—and, must we acknowledge it ?—almost happy at having to 
endure remorse, desirous even of the emotions of a secret and perha 

uilty love, for she knew no other crime than that of disobeying her 
ather. George, on the contrary, came there with repentance in h'g 
heart, for he knew all the dangers of such a meeting. 

They met each other with trembling steps, and for some time knew 
not what to say to each other. At length they spoke of their cruel 
separation and the solitude in which they were about to live. They 
conversed much on the manner in which they should occupy their time, 
and they agreed how they would employ it day by day during the 
whole of the two years. They appointed particular hours in each night, 
at which they were to think of each other, and then, they agreed to 
think of each other unceasingly, which was a more certain method of 
ensuring that their thoughts would be simultaneous. 

During this conversation the moon had risen above the horizon, the 
night was calm, and the air balmy and perfumed; they seated them- 
selves beneath a tree around which had twined clusters of flowering 
honeysuckle, and insensibly silence overcame them both. Clemence 
seemed entranced in delightful revery—George could no longer com- 
mand his feelings. They were seated gently pressed against each 
other upon a narrow bench: Clemence motionless, her head cast down, 
was weeping without suffering ; George trembled from head to foot ; he 
was palpitating, almost breathless; he gazed upon his beautiful be- 
trothed; the moon’s rays were playing on her features; he fell upon 
his knees before her. 

** Do you love me ?” cried he. 

** God is my witness,” she gently replied, “ that I love you more 
than my own life.” 

This simple answer, this appeal to the Divinity, protected the inno- 
cent girl, for instantly George, as if struck by a sudden warning, rose 
from his knee saying— 

** Well, then! adieu! adieu !’ 

** Already |” sorrowfally cried Clemence. 

‘It must be so,” replied George ; *‘my reason wanders while I re- 
main near you. Oh! do not detain me—let me fly—look not thus at 
me—adieu! adieu! Let us part innocent, that we may meet again 
without a blush.” , 

Doubtless Clemence could notin any way comprehend the affright 
depicted in George’s agitated features ; but she felt that the expression 
of her love had been much less fervent than this passionate accent. She 
feared to appear cold in comparison with his delirium, and it was 
doubtless this feeling which, at the moment George placed a burning 
but —- kiss upon her lips, inspired her to utter these singular 
words :— 

«Oh! George, were I even dead, your kisses would restore me to life.” 

With these words they separated. : 

* * 

Four years had fiown by since the period we have written of, when 
George, who had landed at Brest some days before, took the road for 
Paris, and arrived at his mother’s house on the 5th of June, 17—. He 
had taken care to have his return announced to her by some friends; 
therefore when she saw him it was with pure and a joy, unmixed 
with either alarm or astonishment ; for George had been wounded, had 
been a prisoner, and for a long time had been reported dead. George’s 
happiness was also very great; but notwithstanding this, after the 
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iven to the tumultuous feelings of such a meeting, Mdme. 
ae emaegye Cotent a singular gloominess in George's looks, a deep 
re-occupation in his replies. She questioned him upon it, regis ex- 
cused himself from answering; she, with anxiety, Frayer a. 
to calm her, thus acknowledged to her the cause of his extraordinary 
ly. ; 
eh bs cacuiiin, dear mother, a folly unworthy of 4 man; but, 
since you imagine that my sorrow had some serious cause, I must - 
assure you, even were it to make me appear ridiculous. na 0 
yourself that as I was passing by the church of Saint-Germain-des- 
Prés, I observed that it was completely hung with black and ornament- 
ed for some rich funeral. This is assuredly a very common pee 
and one which would scarcely have attracted the attention of a — ; 
well! the aspect of this church struck me to the heart ; I know not W y 
but I seemed to read in it a fatal warning ofmisfortune. You smile, an 
ou are right! But three years of captivity and of horrible sufferings 
Love rendered grief so familiar to me, that I fear everything since I 
ome ha : ‘ 
wa phis is 8 feeling which proves to me that you love happiness, since 
you fear to lose it,” replied Nis mother; ‘ but the habit of enjoying it 
will soon restore you to comfort. As to the funeral you speak of, it 
must be that of the beautiful Mdme de Servins, the wife of the Presi- 
dent of the chamber of Assistants, who died yesterday after an illness 
hree days.” 
OF The beautitel Mame de Servins!” said George “she must then 
have been very beautiful to be so designated 2” ‘* Undoubtedly,” re- 
plied Mdme de Garran, “ and so eminently, that she was renowned for it 
every where, and even at Toulouse, her native place, she was never 
spoken of, but as the beautiful Mademoiselle de La Faille. 

This revelation, at once so plain and so abrupt, of such dreadful 
misfortune did not, in the first instance, clearly and forcibly strike the 
mind of George. He looked at his mother with more surprise than ter- 
ror, and made her repeat to him the phrase he had just heard. Madame 
de Garran then remembering that he had resided at Toulouse, and im- 
agining that he might have known Clemence, used more precaution in 
her reply ; but when she repeated the name of Mdlle de La Faille, 
George fei to the ground close by her, as a manstruck to the heart by 
an unforeseen and mortal blow. His eyes opened and shut rapidly like 
those of a person in convulsions, a livid paleness covered his whole 
face, his breathing was suspended in motionless suffocation, and doubt- 
less he would have died on the spot had not his despair at length found 
vent in dreadful screams and frightful sobs. a 

The love of a mother must indeed be very ingenious, since it at last suc- 
ceeded in calming so violent a grief. It was by speaking much of 
Clemence that she induced him to listen to her, and strange to say, she 
was compelled to console the unhappy George, rather for the unfaith- 
fulness of Clemence than for her death. Then she explained to him 
that reports having been spread throughout France of his captivity 
and death, the unfortunate Mdlle de La Faille had doubtless been ap- 
prised of them ; she made him comprehend that after many tears and 
great resistance, Clemence had no doubt been compelled to obey the 
orders of her father, and all this was so natural that while merely in- 
venting a story to compose him, Madame de Garran spoke the truth. 
In fine, she threw in as a salutary balm to his afflicted soul, that it was 

rhaps the grief caused by George’s death, and the forced union, which 
had brought Mdme de Servins to so untimely a grave; and with the 
admirable tact of a woman, it was by flattering George’s misfortune 
with the supposition of a death suffered through love for him that she 
at last allayed the bitterness of his sorrow. 

However, after having long listened to his mother and having long 
wept in her arms, George once more became silent, not as a man who 
resigns himself to his grief, but with the agitation of a mind which 
conceives a project, discusses it and determines on its execution. Mdme 
de Garran was anxiously following, on her son’s features, the workings 
of his soul. Perhaps had he but once only raised his eyes upon her 
with an expression of despair, she might have experienced the dread 
that he was meditating suicide; but she divined from his agitation that 
he thought not of it, for had George formed such a design he would 
have been calm: she therefore did not fear to allow his grief the conso- 
lation that she had suggested. Towards evening, she saw him takea large 
quantity of gold, more than would have been necessary to purchase 


” 


bounded up, still holding the corpse in a close embrace, threw his cloak 
over it, ph a serrified Glance lened him, and fled among the tombs, 
leaping over every obstacle, and uttering cries of delirious joy or savage 
grief. He at length escaped the pursuit of the keeper of the cemetery, 
with a rapidity and strength altogether supernatural, the poor man 
gazing after him as he disappeared like a tiger carrying off his prey. 
Then the veel pene ae og hastened to efface the traces or his sacri- 
lege ; he repl the empty coffin in the grave, threw over the earth 
which had already covered it, and hastened into his house, terrified at 
the, crime he had committed, and anxiously _swaiting the return of 
« * 


day. 

Five whole years had elapsed since that fatal night, when the follow- 
ing event occurred, without saying happening, in the meantime, t, 
3 he the grave-digger to imagine that the disappearance of Madam, 
de Servin’s body would be attended with any un avourable result t, 
himself. 

It was the anniversary of the death of Clemence, and her kusband, 
M. de Servins, was on his knees praying by the side of his wife’s tomb. 
At some distance from him stood the keeper of the cemetery observing 
him with a deep feeling of reverence, as if he reproached himself for 
deceiving this virtuous grief by allowing it to weep over an a 
grave. They were both of them deeply absorbed in thought, when 
a slight noise made them raise their heads, and a woman immediately 

resented herself before them. That woman is Clemence, Mdme de 

ervins, it is the so-long lamented wife, it is the sepultured body! M. 
de Servins springs to his feet uttering a cry: the unhappy grave-dig- 
ger falls inanimate to the ground. But the unknown has also looked 
at the man who had so suddenly sprung up before her, and in her turn 
she screams with affright and flies as if struck with insanity. M. de 
Servins pursues without being able to overtake her, and at the ceme- 
tery gate he sees her dart into a rich carriage, which bears her off with 
all the speed of two magnificent horses. ph 
¢ An hour after this meeting, M. de Servins was still in the room of 
the miserable grave-digger, who expired in horrible convulsions with- 
out being able to reply to a single question that was addressed to him. 
And during the day the lieutenant-general of police acquainted the 
magistrate that, from the indications he had given to his agents, they 
bed eapaved themselves that the carriage he had seen and the liveries 
he had described were those of M. de Garran. 

«a The following day, upon the demand of M. de Servins, they proceeded 
to inspect the grave in which Clemence had been inhumed, and the cof- 
fin was discovered empty and broken open. 

During this time Mdme Julie de Garran, a young and lovely person, 
whom George had brought back with him from India, where he had 
married her, had returned home in indescribable agitation; she had 
gone up, pale and trembling, to her husband's room, and had remained 
there a great length of time. However, she came out from it calmer 
and reassured, and nothing was changed in the usual mode of life of M. 
and Mdme de Garran. ; ' ; 

More than fifteen days had passed since this event, without its being 
at all talked of in the world, and during which time M. de Servins sur- 
rounded them with spies. He ascertained at the War-Office the date 
of George’s former arrival at Paris, and that of his departure. He 
hunted out the postillion who had driven him to Brest, accompanied by 
a veiled lady. He knew that he had embarked with her on board a ves- 
sel, of which he obtained the log-book, and armed with these terrible 
proofs he commenced a suit against M. de Garran tocompel him, as well 
as his pretended wife, to annul the illegal marriage which he had con- 
vested, with her. The novelty of this cause excited universal atten- 
tion. Pamphlets were written by the faculty to prove that lethargy 
might have induced the belief of an apparent death. Those who sus- 
tained this argument were treated as ignoramuses and simpletons by 
their professional brethren. They calculated the hours during which 
Mdme de Servins would have lived in that state, and it was found that 
no author had ever given an instance of so prolonged a lethargy. M. 
de Garran himself appeared to compassionate M. de Servins, and when 
he said that the resemblance of his wife with Mdllede La Faille had 
even terrified himself, but not to such a degree as to make him partial- 
ly insane, he uttered the words with so truthful an accent, that people 
did not doubt that M. de Servins had lost his senses, or that the whole 

accusation, from first to last, was but a game that he was playing. 





weapons, enough perhaps fora journey. She however made no ob- 


The cause however at last came before the tribunals, and Madame 


servation, knowing that to oppose him, would be only irritating his | de Garran was obliged to appear and reply to the questions of the 


despair. 


judges. She was confronted with M. de Servins, and appeared much ama- 


eorge left the hotel de Garran after night had closed in; he direct- | zed at all ke said. M. de La Faille came from Toulouse and wept bit- 
ed his steps towards the church of Saint-Getman des Pres, and learnt | terly on seeing this strange resemblance. He knew not how to address 


from the 


le there, the place in which Mdme de Servins had been | this woman, who seemed to him to be his daughter and who so coldly 


interred. He went to the cemetery to which he had been directed, and | denied it. The astounded judges looked at each other, undecided and 


woke the keeper. It was not without surprise that the latter saw a 


man whose appearance announced that he belonged tothe upper class 
of society, and still more when that man proposed to him to commit a 
crime, a sacrilege. George asked him to raise the earth which covered 
the body of Clemence, to deliver her coffin to him, to allow him 
to break it open, and to let him look uponthe corpseof her whom 
he had so much loved. There then arose between them a long and 
painful discussion, for the gold offered by handsfull by George had 
not overcome the fears or scruples of the poor grave-digger. It wasa 
moment of frightful despair to the young man, when he found that the 
venality on which he had calculated failed to aid him in his dismal 
project, and it was in this ~~" however, that he found the means 
of success. It was then he fell upon his knees before the keeper of the 
cemetery, that he implored him with heart-rending sobs, bathed his 
hands with bitter tears, androlled at his feet, wounding his head against 
the corners of the furniture; it was then he became mad, furious, 
threatening and supplicating by turns; it was then that he caused that 
hard and worn-out soul to weep, and that he received from his pity the 
consolation which he could not at any price have purchased. 

When all was agreed upon between them, they went into the cemete- 
ry, the keeper armed with a spade and a wrench, and George carrying 
alantern. If this were not a true relation of an averred fact, there 
would at this period of the story be an opportunity to dramatise the 
scene, whether by adopting the old method, I should make you feel, 
one by one, every pulsation of poor George’s heart ; or whether,by follow- 
ing the new system, I should make you hear the hollow sound of every 
stroke of the pickaxe, I might suspend the interest to the extremity of 
some ten thrilling paregraphs, and then wind up all with an appalling 
clap of thunder. The least that could be permitted me wend be to 
clothe this night in dark and ominous clouds, interspersed with vivid 
forked lightnings; but the pure truth is, that the moon brilliant and 
calm illuminated this terrific ceremony, and that not a word was utter- 
ed by either George or his accomplice until the coffin withdrawn from 
the grave was deposited upon its brink. One only frightful circum- 
stance terrified George; it was the first blow struck by the keeper up- 
on the coffin lid in order to break it open. {[t appeared to him that 
this was done with too much brutality, and as at the noise several dogs 
at a distance were awakened and began to howl, he in a trembling voice 

‘ uested the grave-digger to separate the planks as noiselessly as pos- 
sible. The latter obeyed, and soon the ole of Clemence was lying on 


the grass covered only by its shroud. The silent keeper seating himself 


upon the ground, his legs hanging in the empty grave, looked at George, 
who remained petrified beside that ic corpse, and seeing that he re- 
mained motionless, he could not avoid saying tohim, 
on ik she is —— y : 
ut George appeared to have forgotten his purpose in coming there. 
He did not hear; his fixed eyes saw nothing, Ris oe ht Sameeehend. 
ed nothing ; all his senses were in a complete state of suspense. The 
grave-digger himself becoming in his turn alarmed, after having seve- 
ral times spoken to him without receiving any answer, fearing even to 
touch him, fearing that he would stagger and fall at the least move- 
ment, ventured, in order to draw George from his long fit of abstraction, 
to raise the shroud which covered Mdme de Servins, and to show her 
face to him who had done so much to see it. 
The effect of a talisman could not have been more magical. At the 


aspect of that adored face, the perfection of which even death itself had 


spared, the soul of the unhappy lover at once melted. He fell on his 


confused. Madame de Garran related the history of her whole life. 
She was an orphan, and had always resided inIndia. Documents were 
produced attesting that a demoiselle Julie de Merval, born at Pondich- 
erry had there married Colonel de Garran. 

The day of solemn audience, that on which judgment was to be pro- 
nounced, at length arrived. All the pleadings had been terminated, 
and the members of Parliament who composed the tribunal appeared 
disposed to free M. de Garran from the singular prosecution directed 
against him and his wife, when M. de Servins entered the court, lead- 
ing a child by the hand. Madame de Garran was at that moment seat- 
ed beside her solicitor M. Moizas; and as the throng was prodigious, 
she had leaned her head upon her hand to conceal her face from the 
eager gaze of the crowd, and for this reason she had not observed the 
entrance of M. de Servins; butsuddenly she felt a little hand pulling 
at hers, and heard a child’s voice saying sorrowfully to her : 

** Kiss mesmamma.” 

Madame de Garran immediately raised her head, recognised the child, 
and without uttering a word, took it in her arms and covered it at 
once with tears and kisses. The wife and the daughter had resisted ; 
the mother had betrayed herself. 

From that moment, although the suit was not terminated, it assumed 
a totally different aspect. M. de Garran’s counsel in his turn demand- 
ed the legal dissolution of a marriage which death itself had broken. 
‘* Do not ask,” said he with burning eloquence, ‘“‘do not ask of the 
grave that which you gave to it, leave this living woman to him who 
is the cause of her now living; that tangible existence belongs alone to 
him, and you with right can only claim a corpse.” All was useless : 
Clemence requested she might retire to a convent, but this was not con- 
sented to, and a solemn decree condemned her to return to the abode of 
her first husband. 

Some days after this judgment was pronounced she did in fact re- 
turn there, attired in white, and pale from despair and resolution. On 
entering the drawing-room where M. de Servins surrounded by all his 
family was awaiting her, she fell rigid and cold upon the floor. They 
hastened to raise her up, but it was only to hear these few words, 

** T have brought you back that which you lost !—” and she expired. 

She had taken poison before leaving her own residence. 


‘ M. de Garran, under the care of his mother, died only the following 
ay. 





WHY IS THE SEA SALT? 


Why is the sea salt ? 

What a question !—and what a time and place for it! You never be- 
fore sat on turf so green as this, Marion—bordering the yellow sands of 
a bay so small, so delicately curved, so beautiful, so lonely. See, on 
one hand, but too far off to disturb the idea of solitude—yet near 
enou gh to leave unbroken the ties that connect us with the humanities 
of life—is a little, rustic, old-fashioned town, clustering itself upon a 
peninsula which stretches eagerly out into the sea, as if determined to 
obtain by right the name of an island, which it only enjoys by cour- 
tesy. On the other hand are the green, swelling shoulders of the bay 
behind which we see rising in the clear air some thin filmy smoke, 
which tells of the nestling place of that beautiful village, with the 
most beautiful of names—Aberdour. Behind us, secluding and hem- 
ming in our little bay frem the world, solemn and austere as the con- 


knees beside the corpse, and amid tears and groans he opeke toe of | vent walls that enclose some charming nun, is a broad belt of forest, 


love, accused himself of her death and entreated her forgiveness, and 
then —_ of their past days and their lost hopes: and to speak thus 
to her he had raised her up and placed her upon his knee, and moarnfull 
gazed upon her. George’s delirium appeared destined to have no end, 
when suddenly a thought rose in his mind, a recollection traversed like 
lightning all this storm of grief, and the last words uttered to him b 
those ice-cold lips a resounded in his ears. He shrieks, and in 
the insensate transport of a hope still more insensate, he clasps Cle- 
mence in his arms and wy sony on her dead lips the kiss which she 
a — =— “— = er to life. 
mmediately r gi her this kiss, George uttered a frightful 
shriek, then was ouledl with @ convulsive eating, and lau hed oa he 
na maniac ; then with a movement, rapid as the lightning, he 


traversed by hermit paths, leading to hidden fountains, holy enough to 
wash away from the soul the foulest stains of the world ‘And before 
us, Marion, look at that expanse of calm blue water, whose ripples kiss 
the yellow sand at our feet, but whose farther edge is lost in a silvery 
haze, above which rise dim towers and castled steeps, and beyond them 
shadowy precipices, and a towering seat where King Arthur himself 


Y } May seem to look down from his throne upon the world of romance ! 


_ But why is the sea salt? Tush! Because it licks up the sali - 
ticles of the earth it washes; or because there are mountains of reek: 
salt resembling colossal lumps of sugar-candy in its depths, which 
melt so gradually that they and the world will be used up together ; 
or for any other nonsensical reason which the ignorance of science 
ee. This is not a time or a place for such fables. But if you will 

ave knowledge, let us take it from the men of old, to whom truth was 








handed down by tradition. How should we know so we 

were born so much nearer the event? The venerable Bade tells cent? 
thing in a page that modern philosophy is breaking its heart to get A 

It does not take up a tumbler of the water, and hold it to the light, and 
boil it, and evaporate it, and pretend to discover the secret trom the 
dregs, like an old woman reading a teacup. It relates the cireumstan- 
ces historically, naming distintcly the individuals and the places, and 
explaining the reasons and the result. What more would you have? 
Nothing is wanted on the part of the learner but faith. Listen beliey- 
ingly, and you will understand in five minutes how it came to Pass that 
the water of the sea turned salt. 

Before the reign of Frodi, a near descendant of Odin, the ocean wag 
fresh; but that powerful king of Gotland (called in modern times Den. 
mark) was fond of novelties and experiments. In his dominions there 
were two millstones, the upper and the nether, forming an engine of 
extraordinary power, if it had been only sible to set it going. No 
man, however, was strong enough to turn it ; and steam not being mete 
invented, nor even water or wind power, they stood where they — 
vast, ponderous, and motionless, a marvel to the country. 

The owner of this mill, whose name was Hengikiapt, which signifies 
Hanging-Chops, presented it to King Frodi, telling him that it pos- 
sessed the poaeersy of grinding out—grist or no grist—anything and 
everything ordered by the grinder. But the gift was a mere curiosity, 
only fit to be put up in some public place to be looked at, and wondered 
at gratis ; for nations had not got the length of charging themselves so 
much a head for seeing their own monuments. So Frodi was little the 
better for his acquisition, till he had the good fortune to stumble upon 
the only individuals in the world who could act as millers to these ex. 
traordinary stones. This occurred when he was on a visit to the King 
of Sweden, at whose court he obtained two female slaves, Fenia and 
Menia by name, who could do—nobody could tell what they could 
not do. 

As soon as he got home he tried them at the mill, and, lo! round 
went the huge stones, as if by a hundred horse-power. 

‘Grind gold!” cried he, and Gotland was at once a California. 

“ Grind tranquillity! and every man took the pledge, and sub- 
scribed to the Peace Society. 

«« Grind good-luck !” and Frodi might have been taken for a colonial 
minister, so prudent, so rational, so prosperous did he become all on a 
sudden. But, alas! the more he got out of his charmed mill, the more 
he wanted. ‘Grind this! grind that! grind the other thing !” was his 
constant cry. ‘Grind, grind!” when he lay down to rest at night; 
«Grind, grind!” when he rose in the morning. He madea rule at last 
that the female slaves should never rest at one time longer than the 
cuckoo does between his notes. Then sang the female slaves the famous 
Grotta song which is still known in Scandinavia. It described the ser- 
vices they performed, the ceaseless fatigue they endured, the sleep that 
every now and then overpowered them at their task, the pain with 
which they started from a repose not longer than the intervals between 
the cuckoo’s song. 

But Frodi was inexorable in his covetousness. ‘Grind this! grind 
that! grind the other thing!” cried he. ‘Grind—grind!’ And at 
length the female slaves, finding remonstrance vain, and warning un- 
heeded, ground war and distress. That very night there landed in 
Gotland a sea-king whose name was Geysing, who marched direct up- 
on the palace of Frodi, plundered it of its treasures, slew the unhappy 
king himself, and carrying off the mill and its slaves, set sail with his 
booty. 

Served him right? True, Marion. The lessons of history are never 
to be despised. For my partI would have been satisfied with grinding 
gold, peace, good-luck—— 

Beauty, fashion, power? True; and health, strength, swiftness —— 

Polkas, operas,dress? Yes; and love, smiles, kisses—— 

But why is the sea salt? We are just coming tothat. Geysing was not 
satisfied with his treasures any more than Frodi ; and he bethought him- 
self of a very valuable commodity which the Phoenicians—who probably 
dug it out of the earth—were accustomed to exchange with the British 
islanders for the produce of their country. ‘‘ Grind white salt!” cried 
he. And the slaves laboured, and the mill turned, and the stream of 
white salt filled the hold. At midnight they asked their taskmaster 
whether he had enough: but he ordered them to go on grind—grind— 
grinding; and by the time they reached the Pentland Firth the white 
salt covered the decks, and began to rise upon the masts. The cargo 
was too heavy. The ship dipped, and the water she swallowed made 
it heavier still. They were nowin the middle of the firth. The sky 
was as black asa pall. A low moaning wind swept over the sea. Gey- 
sing was frightened ; but he thought she would hold a little more. And 
so she did; but that was the last. She began to go round and ruuid 
like the mill, and then settled heavily down in the dark waters; and 
as she disappeared beneath the surface the grinding still went on, and 
the unearthly song of the slave women mingled with the cries of the 
drowning king. 

Why is the sea salt? Thatis why the seaissalt. The mill works to 
this day. If you will listen at the whirlpool called the Swelchie in the 
Pentland Firth, you will hear it rumbling amid the roaring of the ed- 
dies, and understand how the product of that wonderful mill has by 
this time salted the whole ocean. 

This is the only true legend of the salting of the sea: the others are 
counterfeits, manufactured by unprinciple monks in the middle ages, 
who ought to have been prossouted. 

A specimen of their manufacturing, Marion ?—of such trash? You 
are as exacting as Frodi or Geysing either: but if you will have it, here 
goes. 

Once on a time there were two brothers, one rich, and one poor ; and 
when it came to pass that all men were preparing the Yule feast, the 
poor brother found himself without a mouthful of food in the house or 
a penny to purchase it. In this extremity he laid his case before his 
rich brother, and besought him to give him something, that he and his 
wife might have wherewithal to make their Christmas meal. The rich 
brother looked sourly at him, and seemed about to refuse; but at length 
he tendered him a shank-bone of ham, on condition that the other would 
do whatever he should desire him. The promise was made ; and then 
his benefactor, giving him the shank-bone, told him with a bitter smile 
to go to—— . 

Hush, never mind? Very well. The poor brother went away in 
dismay, thinking he had far to go, and he asked everybody he met the 
road to hush! The place was not so far off, however, as he thought, 
nor the way so difficult to find, and he met with many obliging persons 
who were very willing to direct him. When the shades of evening be- 
gan to descend, he reached an immense palace illuminated from top to 
bottom, and he said to himself, Surely thisis the place? He was right: 
for in a shed close by there was an old man with a long white beard 
splitting wood for the Yule feast, and he told him, in reply to his ques- 
tion, that that was assuredly his destination. ; 

“Go in boldly,” said he, “for you are not empty handed: you will 
find many there anxious to buy your bone, and to give a good price for 
it; but take care that you accept of nothing in exchange but the mill 
behind the door.” 

The poor man accordingly knocked, the door flew open, and a whole 
legion of inmates crowded round him, bidding eagerly for his bone. 

“* Alas!” said he, ‘it is the only thing I have I can call my own ; and 
it was intended to furnish a dinner for my wife and myself to-morrow. 
But if you must have it you shall, provided you give me in exchange 
that hand-mill behind the door.” aha — 

The gentlemen were at first surprised, then indignant, then grieved. 
They were free traders. It was their business to buy in the cheapest, 
and sell in the dearest market they could; and although determined to 
have the shank bone, they were loth to make so valuable a return. The 
poor brother, however, was as resolved as they; and the end of it wy 
that the arrangement he insisted upon was agreed to, and he carrie 
on Wow what sball I do with this ?” said he to the old man as he passed. 

“‘ Make it grind your dinner, or anything you will,” replied the old 
ma 

yo how am I to stopit when I have done grinding ?” 

‘* That way !” and he showed him the secret. _ 

It was late ere he got home with so heavy a load; and placing it on 
the table, he sat down exhausted, and began to wipe his brow. 

«* And is this all you have got?” said the wife, uncertain whether to 
scold or tocry. ‘* What has detained you so long? Did you not know 
that I had not even two chips of wood in the house to lay across the 
hearth to boil the Yule pudding? What is the use of a mill with ~. 
thing to grind?” Inreply to this, her husband merely turned roun 
the mill, ordering what he wanted; and first came out # pair of candles, 
then a tablecloth, then meat, then beer, and in short everything requl- 
site to furnish a feast S 

The wife was amazed, and questioned and cross-questioned her hus- 
band about the miracle; but the difficulties in her pursuit of nee: 
ledge were insuperable ; all his conversation was addressed to the mill, 
and it was in the words of Frodi—« Grind this! grind that! grind the 
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—— 
In three days they had a whole houseful of comforts and 
other at they then coat to favite their friends and relations to @ 
enn When the rich brother came he was ready to expire with envy. 

n Where in all the world have you been ?” said he. 

«][ have been behind the door!” replied his brother; and that was 
all he could get out ofhim. The other importuned him to sell his mill, 

ing day after day, and increasing his offer, as he saw it grinding all 
pero of things ; till the possessor, tired of turning it, appeared to 
mlent ; and he at length sold the wonderful mill for a large sum of 
money. , : , . 
ht when the mill was delivered to the rich brother, whoon 
a lrrallowing morning told his wife to go out and > the hay after 
os reapers, promising to greets breakfast himself. Her back was no 
; oner turned than he shut the door, placed the mill upon the table, 
pe it violeatly round, and trembling with expectation, commanded 
it to grind herrings and porridge. And the herrings and porridge 
, me till every dish in the house was full. Then the stream overflow- 
a the table, and then the floor; the unskilful miller turning the han- 
ile in every possible way to endeavour to stop it. All was to no pur- 
se. On flowed the torrent; and when, afraid of being drowned in 
4 kitchen, he rushed into the parlour, it followed him there, and he 
had barely time to escape by the window, ong sae by an ocean of 
preakfast. He never stopped till he reached his brother’s house. _ 

«Take it back !—take it back!" cried he, ‘or the whole parish will 
be suffocated in herrings and rridge !” 7 

« What will you give me if 1 take it back?” 

A bargain was made; and the cunning grinder, who had foreseen 
this es was now arich man, and had the mill to boot. He built 
him a house—or rather a Ipalace—on the sea-shore; and in the wan- 

tonness of his wealth covered the walls with plates of gold, till it shone 
ut to sea. ? 
Ss the mariners who sailed in near the shore to see this marvel 
was one Whose trade it was to peril his life in carrying through dan- 
erous seas the rock-salt that was then so valuable a commodity. 
6 «Can your mill work salt ?” said he. 

«That it can,” replied the man of the golden palace. Whereupon 
the mariner bade higher and higher for the treasure, till its owner re- 
flecting, like a sensible person, that he had already a superfluity of the 
good things of the world, and that a mill manufactured in a certain 
place of evil repute must at one time or other work evil to the grinder, 
consented to sell it for a very large sum of money. The new purchaser, 
overjoyed at his success, and laughing in his sleeve at the simplicity 
of the seller, carried off his prize at once, and was no sooner on the open 
sea than he set up the wonderful mill, and turning it quickly round, 
commanded it to grind salt. I need aot add, Marion, that it obeyed 
only too well; that it continued to obey long after the bones of its luck- 
less owner were bleaching at the bottom; and that at this moment it 
still keeps grinding, grinding, with such effect that, not withstanding 
the rivers of fresh water it receives, the sea remains salt, and will re- 
main salt for ever. bans : 

Not so good as the other? No more itis: but there is a gleam of 
truth here and there in it for all that. Do you not think, dear friend, 
that there are times and places when the faith is young and strong— 
when giants are not monsters, fairies not preternatural, and talismans 
not impossible? Do you not sometimes feel as if, like the goddess of 
old, you had bathed in the Fountain of Youth, and returned to the 
thoughts and associations of your unwithered years? Believe me that 
fountain is no dream of poetry, no invention of romance. Its waters 
float inthe air you even now inhale; they cool your fevered brow; they 
reanimate your drooping heart ; and, seen through this enchanted me- 
dium, the lovely picture before us is a realization of the visions that 
once haunted your young bosom of the distant world. But a shadehas 
fallen upon the scene: a stronger breath ruffles here and there, as if 
with a dream, the slumbers of the Firth; the distant city looms out 
more sternly from the opposite shore; the clustering houses on the left 
have a colder, sharper look; and the filmy smoke of Aberdour rises in 
heavier masses from the hill. Yes, our cloudland is descending, and we 
with it—but slowly, gently-—to mingle with the material earth. Come: 
our way lies through these forest-paths. But as we go, let us pause 

every now and then to enjoy a farewell glimpse of the view through 
the opening trees, to inhale the rich breath of the hawthorn where it 
hangs over our path, to listen to the trickling waters by our side, and 
to that faint song from some viewless chorister of the grove, 

“ And watch the dying notes, and start, and smile !"’ 


But now, Marion, our descent is complete ; we have fairly reached the 
surface of this breathing world, and must forego all these enjoyments 
to quicken our pilgrim steps. 

Why so? Because we shall otherwise be too late for the steamer at 
Burotisland. 





MUTTY LOLL SING, 


LATE CROSSING-SWEEPER IN ST, PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 
HIS ACCOUNT OF THE NEPAULESE IN LONDON. 


¥. 
THE AMBASSADOR GOES TO “ THE DERBY. 
KNOWLEDGE OF HORSEFLESH. 

The next day, at an early hour, comes the Interpreter-Sahib, his 
face shining as if newly anointed with clarified butter; by his smiling 
looks we perceive he is the bearer of pleasing intelligence. 

“A fine day for the races, Bahadoor!” exclaims the Sahib 

The excellent minister asks what that means, and we gather round to 
hear. Then the Interpreter-Sahib explains. eo al 

The English, he says, are a people who take a great delight in swift- 
ness, and in the spirit of striving with eachother. In all things they 
race. To be the first is their object everywhere. They make races 
with their books, their newspapers, their elections, their ships, their 
omnibuses, their everything; and wager their money, which they call 
“ betting,” on all that can possibly happen. But horse-racing is their 
chief pleasure. In every part of the kingdom are “ courses” for that 
purpose. No sooner a horse can stand upon his legs than he is made 
to gallop off them; even some are made to race long before they are 
born. Every Englishman is a Sata, or manager of horses. To excel in 
that art is the pride of their greatest politicians. From year’s end to 
year’s end there is no other talk but of what horse is to win this or 
that prize. Now it is “ Leger,” now it is ‘‘ Oaks,” now it is ‘* Derby.” 
This last is the greatest of all. To make bets upon ‘‘ Derby” is al- 
ways in the Englishman’s thoughts. To see that, he will sacrifice his 
wife, his children, and all that he has; and if not rich enough to tra- 
vel in any other way, he will walk a thousand miles. ‘ Derby” is 
the real object of his life. On this day, adds the Interpreter-Sahib, 
“ Derby” is to be “run for;” the excellent minister and all of us must 
be present. 

Inquiry is made how far off is it? 

“Oh!” replies the Interpreter-Sahib, “less than twenty miles—at a 
place called ‘ Epsom-Downs.’ Two hours’ driving will take us there ; 
musn’t miss it. Best thing in England.” And, as he says this, he rubs 
ee the hands of enjoyment, and goes away to order carriages and 

ses, 

_ At ten o'clock he is back again. Before the door are two open car- 
rlages, each with four horses ; on them are seated old-faced men called 
“ post-boys,” wearing strange boots, and white hats, and skirtless coats 
of light blue. To be in the English fashion, we also put on boots of shin- 
ing leather, and, to show them well off, pull them over our trousers, 
where they have a grand and handsome appearance. The gates of Rich- 
mond-terrace are now thrown open by the kind policemen, who day and 
night watch over the safety of the excellent minister,and we set out for 
the races, again with more « Hoorays!” from the thousands in the 
streets. We fill the two carriages, before, behind, and inside, and move 
off at a fast pace. 

Soon, however, is this checked; for hardly have we got a mile, before 
We find ourselves in the mindst of a swarm of carriages, all filled with 
people, and all going the same way. Now we know it is true what the 
rs sn pet has toldus. Itisa great pleasure to us to find, that 
—" elephant is not unworshipped in England. We see his pic- 
ew with a castle upon his back, hanging in front of a large house, and 
wh ow it are thousands ofmen of the class called ‘‘cads” and ‘“‘bussmen,” 
Qenanh drinking “stout porter” out of bright vessels of silver, which 
z draught to their lips, saying, « Here’s toyou,” and swallowing all at 

n we go, and going with us are carriages of every shape and size ; 

Iswara, the changer of forms, must have eanlated $s weetaes them. Of 

at they are made can hardly be seen, for the many people they car- 

Ty, and the dust with which they are covered. Some are drawn by as 
many horses as the chariot of Surya, others by only one or two, and 
others again by miserable donkeys. Now thereis a rush forward, now 
the PPage,—then a wheel comes off, and the red-faced men roll "upon 

Toad,—then there is fighting with whips and sticks, and loud voices 


AND SHOWS HIS 








of execration are heard. At certain places along the road are small, 
houses with gates, at which men stand, called *‘ Pikeys,” who wear white 
aprons, with large pockets, which they fill with the pice exacted from 
travellers, until they stagger beneath the weight. Everybody must pay 
those persons for permission to pass, but none do so willingly. An 
Englishman would rather give a gold mohur to a beggar, than pay a 
ee pan fl a few ands. 

ore pleasant to behold are the rose-faces that peep out from every 
window, with eyes like the blue lotus, and teeth as white as the tusks 
of elephants. They nod their heads and kiss their hands as we pass by, 
and these salutations we return, wishing that the “‘ rose-faces” were a 
little closer. Here and there, also, are long lines of little boys, perch- 
ed upon garden walls, who, with shrill voices, cry out ‘* Hooray,” and 
wave their hats as we come near. As we advance the crowds get 
thicker and thicker, until we reach a town, which the Interpreter-Sa- 
hib tells us is Epsom, and with difficulty ‘ postboys” can get on, every 
body stopping there to bet once more, and drink more “ stout porter.” 
At length we get through the town, and go up a narrow lane, so nar- 
row that scarcely is there room to pass. At the top of the hill a won- 
derful sight appears. As far as the eye can see is nothing but tents, 
and flags, and moving people. Beside our carriages run men and wo- 
men, with a great clamour, holding in their hands printed cards, and 
saying, ‘‘ Thisis the correct card of the races—the true and genuine 
Dorling.” To get rid of them, we buy what none of us are able to read, 
but it is only by fast driving that we escape the Pariahs, and arrive in 
safety at “‘ Grand Stand.” 

Here, already, are many lords and ladies of the Jockey Club, who 
salute us amiably, and we reply touching our foreheads with a respect- 
ful finger, The Intepreter-Sahib has much to say now, for the ladies 
ask many questions of#the excellent minister. I, too, am not silent; 
and many praise me with agreeable speeches, who do not remember my 
broom in St. Paul’s Churchyard. e are led to the front ‘“* Grand 
Stand,” and placed under a colonnade with chairs and benches, where 
we can see the races. But no sooner do we appear than every one 
turns round to stare at us, talking all the while. The excellent min- 
ister and his noble brothers, who know nothing of what is said, remain 
in an attitude of dignity, but many things do I hear at which to myself 
Ilaugh. Some say that Ram Bux is the minister, others that I am he, 
and a face-maker, with pencil in hand, makes a portrait of Mutty Loll 
Sing (myself), and it is afterwards put into the picture-newspaper as 
the likeness of Jung Bahadoor. But presently we hear a bell ring, and 
immediately all eyes are turned in a different direction. A million 
heads are in motion before us; they separate right and left, and a man 
rides up in a scarlet coat, holding a whip, at the sight of which every- 
body makes way. At last aclear space is left, and a number of horses 
appear, upon each a small rider, with legs like grasshoppers and faces 
like hawks. Of every colour are the dresses they wear, like the tail of 
the peacock, on which is seated the six-faced and many-armed Carti- 
céya. Round and round the horses are walked, to show them well and 
let their colours be known, and then the course is cleared for them to 
gailop a little before the race, that the last bets may be made. Behind the 
chains every one is driven by blue-dressed policemen; ail obey but a 
vile dog with a long body, short legs, and a tail like a crocodile; he 
runs to and fro, pursued by the policemen, who strike at him with their 
truncheons; at length he escapes yelping. 

Now horses gallop past by twos and threes, and some lords approach 
the excellent minister, begging the Interpreter-Sahib to ask him which 
he thinks will win. With fixed attention he regards the horses, and 
as they return he points with a smile to one of them. 

** What does he say ?” inquire the lords. 

** His Excellency has named ‘ Voltigeur,’ ” 
Sahib. 

** He’s not in secret,” says one. 

** Knows nothing of horses,” says another. 

“I'll take the odds against him, for all that,” cries a third. 

And out they pull their little books and write down more bets. 

We now turn our eyes far away to the right, where the horses are gone 
to start forthe race. They are drawn up near some white posts, and 
with the sun shining on them appear a ed of many-coloured flowers. 
Suddenly we hear the words, ‘‘ They are off!” and then everybody gets 
upon his tiptoes, stretching his neck like a bittera, and a loud murmur 
arises as of a million of frogs ina marsh. On the edge of a hill we see 
a rapidly moving line which spreads out like a net, as the horses come 
more into view. ‘‘ Blue !’—** Green !”—* Yellow !”—* Clincher !”— 
‘** Mildew!” shout the betting lords, dancing and screaming like fran- 
tic Yogies. Now they are lost for a moment, but turning a sharp cor- 
ner come quickly again insight. It is not possible to say which leads, 
but those in front are not so close together as when last we saw them. 
Forward they come, and the cries of the people increase ; one is before 
the rest and seems sure to win ; already he is named by thousands, but, 
at that moment, from amongst the crowd another springs forth, who 
gallops not—but flies. Like an arrow from a bow he shoots past, the 
rest follow, and the race is over. Immediately alarge black board is 
shown from the top of ‘“‘ Grand Stand” with ** No. 7” upon it in white. 
Itis the number of the winner. The Interpreter-Sahib points with 
his finger to the card he holds. ‘ Voltigeur” he calls, and the excel- 
lent minister quietly smiles. 

** By jingo,” I hear one of the betting lords say, swearing by the name 
of the idol he worships, ‘‘ by jingo, that black fellow knows more about 
horses than I thought.” And he takes out his little book, and his red 
face looks redder as he looks at it. 

I repeat to myself the excellent words of Chacavacra :— 

‘*Ifaman has no knowledge of his own, of what use is a book to 
him? Of what service is a mirror to a blind man ?” 

To compliment the excellent minister, the winning horse is led in front 
of *‘Grand Stand,” that it may be seen by him; and we descend to 
where all the Satas are assembled. The excellent minister says: ‘A 
fine horse, and swift, but wanting strength for a day’s journey.” These 
words are translated in the hearing of all, and one little man, with 
wrinkled legs, a body striped like a wasp, a sharp nose, and small grey 
eyes, exclaims, ‘‘ Bravo, blackee!’ I smile at him, and say, ‘“‘ Very 
good.” On which he stares to hear his own language so well spoken. 
Le nap after a little pause, he touches me on the elbow, and winks with 

is eye. 

‘** Prince fond of osses ?” he asks. 

‘© Yes; very much,” I answer. 

‘**T have got same finuns to sell,” he replies. 

‘** Finuns ?” [ inquire, ‘“‘ what is finuns’ I do not know that word.” 

** Fine osses. Best in all Hingland. Serve the prince very reasona- 
ble. *Appy to deal with him. Mycard. Call at any time.” 

At these words, he thrust his hand into the pocket of his wasp-col- 
oured waistcoat, and brings up a card, which he gives me. I read 
on it— 


replies the Interpreter- 


*°T. Spavin, 
Artichoke Mews, 
Great Green Street.” 


I humbly approach the excellent minister, and inform him that the 
man with wrinkled legs, which now I perceive to be a part of his dress, 
has some noble horses to sell. 

‘* Let him show me some to-morrow,” is the gracious answer. 

This I tell to the horsedealer, who takes off his hat, and pulls the 
hair that hangs on his narrow forehead, as a token of obedient respect. 
He then disappears, and we mix with the crowd to see more nearly all 
that is going on. Some are singing, some dancing, some with pink 
skins, and red cummerbunds, are throwing balls in the air and catch- 
ing them on their faces ; others leaping like frogs ; others twisting like 
serpents: it is the same that we see in our own country, from whence 
all knowledge goes forth. The excellent minister is surprised to see 
these men, but still more when he beholds, approaching, slender women 
with black eyes and faces dark as the image of Chrishna, like those 
who dwell on the great river Sutlej. They have a mystical language, 
in which, from time to time, we hear the words of our own tonzue well 
ln but their whole discourse we understand not. They wear 

resses like painted tulips, and some have handkerchiefs of deep red 
tied over their heads; others wear skirts of bright yellow, the colour 
of the heart of the water-lily; and all walk with « motion graceful 
as the step of the phenicopteros. 

** Who are these ?” inquires the excellent minister of the Interpret- 
er-Sahib, to which he replies : 

** They are people called ‘ gipsies ; they are charmers, and live by 
fortune-telling. Where they came from no one knows for certain, but 
many believe from the province of Moultan, in the Doab, some hun 
dreds of years ago. They wish to tell your excellency’s fortune.” 

On this they were permitted to approach, and the excellent minister 
held out his slender hand to one of the Andhra women, a piece of gold 
being first given to her, with which she crossed his palm. Then she 
began to speak, rapidly, as run the waters of the sacred Brahmapa- 
tra, stopping only te look in the face of Jung Bahadoor, while the In- 
tepreter-Sahib explained her flattering words. 


«The noble gentleman,” she said, ‘has many friends and many ene- 
mies. Let him beware of a dark man, who wears a sword and has the 
gift of a ready tongue. A blue-eyed lady is very fond of the noble 
gentleman, and he will see her very soon. The noble gentleman is one 
as likes his own pleasure, and takes his own way to it. He has been very 
successful in all his undertakings, and always will be, though he must 
— to meet with crosses. A fair man will try to deceive him. The 
noble gentleman will have to take a journey across the water, where he 
will find friends as expects him, and will do him good.” 

More than this she said, which I cannot remember; and others of her 
class also revealed the fortune, saying many strange things, to all of us. 
I humbly asked the excellent minister what he thought of her speech, to 
which he gravely made answer in the words of the poet :— 

‘What is not to be, that will not be; and if an event be foredoomed, 
it cannot happen otherwise. This doctrine is a medicine which heals 
the venom of sorrow.” 

He then ordered ten pieces of gold to be distributed amongst the 
Andhra women, and we returned to “Grand Stand,” to see more races; 
after which we were carried back to London the way we came, onl 
with louder shouting, greater clouds of dust, more rolling out of we 
faced men, and more quarrelling between the “‘pikeys” and the ‘stout 
porter “drinkers. 

We past that evening in the Maharanee’s Theatre, where we listen to 
the musicians of the heaven of Indra, and see the light limbed Carlotta 
dance, like the goddess Heri, in the midst of a cluster of rose-faced 
antelopes, toall of whom the excellent minister sent golden presents. 

Early the next day, knowing the riches of Népal. come merchants of 
every kind to Richmond-terrace, tosell their wares. Some bring jewels, 
some fire-arms, others silks, others perfumes, and with them come ea- 
ger-eyed, hook-nosed Jews, wearing hats like pagodas, carrying bags 
over their shoulder, and greedy for shawls. In the midst of the confu- 
sion caused by these people, I hear the sound of horses’ feet, and, look- 
ing out, perceive the little man with the wrinkled legs, and another 
like him, riding up to the door, one on a grey, the other on a chestnut. 
As soon as he sees me he nods his head, saying :— 

** How do, mister! Your governor up yet? I’ve brought these here 
osses for him to look at. Splendid—ain’t they ? I don’t suppose you 
ever saw any like’em. D’ye think heever did, Jem ?” 

And Jem, whois the other man, swears that ‘it is umpossible, for 
horses don’t foal such now-a-days,” by which I guess that it is a good 
many years since these were born. 

I return a polite answer, and while the Sahib Spavin dismounts I go 
up and tell the excellent minister, who quickly comes down, attended 
by his noble brothers, all dexterous onhorseback. Onseeing them Mr. 
Spavin takes off his hat, and pulls his hair, and says, he hopes he sees 
his royal highness quite well and hearty, which compliment I render 
in the choicest phrases. The excellent minister, saluting graciously, 
desires to see the horses put through their paces, and Mr. Spavin, 
jumping on the grey, canters back again. Then he trots up and down 
saying, “Soho, my boy !” and pats his horse’s neck, as if to keep him 
from running away with him. It is evident he is full of mettle; nor is 
the chestnut horse, with Jem on his back, of aless fiery nature. Mr. 
Spavin is loud in their praise. 

“I don’t know which,” he says, ‘‘is the best of the two. No two 
lambs ain’t quieter, and no two lions ain’t spiriteder. Look at their 
action, specially this here grey—easy as a rocking-horse ; then, for 
bottom, that chesnut witl trot fourteen mile an hour and never turna 
hair. As to thegrey you can’t tire him; I’ve tried it many’s the time, 
and was always forced to give in.” 

These praises I translate (o the excellent minister, who smiles in his 
pre manner, and desires me to ask Mr. Spavin what price he puts on 
them. 

“I couldn't say less than ahundred and eighty for the grey, anda 
hundred and fifty for the chestnut. Could I, Jem?” he says, appealing 
to his companion. 

“If you did, you’d bearobbin’ of yourself and family,” replies Jem. 

‘What does he say ?” inquires the excellent minister. 

I name the amount in the money of Nepal, and Jung Bahadoor smiles 
again. 

er Whatever is natural to any one,” he observes, ‘can hardly be dis- 
continued. Should adog be made king he will still gnaw leather. 
Ask them,” he continues, ‘‘if they will be paid at once ?” 

To tais the Sahib Spavin makes a quick and joyfal assent, and the 
excellent minister, calling the treasurer, Ram Bux, speaks in a low tone 
to him, who beckens to the horse-dealer and his man, and they, desired 
by me, follow him into the house, attended by six of the tallest and 
strongest among the attendants, a mark of honour grateful to their 
feelings. While they are gone the excellent minister invites us to 





draw near and examine the horses, now left in charge of two Népalese, 
*‘See,” he says, ‘“‘what beasts are these! This one,” striking the 
grey on the face with his open hand, “is blind of the left eye; that,” 
pointing to the chestnut, “‘is lame of a fore-foot ; I have ears too as well 
as eyes—listen !” and then with a closed fist he knocks at the ribs of the 
grey, who straightway begins to cough violently. 

‘And are these rascals to receive what they ask for animals viler than 
shakals ?” is asked by every one. 

“Yes,” he a the excellent minister, “they are now being paid by 
Ram Bux and his fellows.” 

These words were hardly spoken before a violent noise arose within 
the house. We hearthe rattling of sticks, the cries of men in pain, 
loud scuffling, and bitter execrations Toeachof the horsedealers is 
being ore the full amount demanded. A hundred and eighty blows 
descend on the back of Mr. Spavin; a hundred and fifty on the 
shoulders of Jem. The Jews, the jewellers, and the perfumers are 
in consternation, and rush to the windows shouting “Fire!” and 
“Murder !” which causes many of the blue-bodied policemen to arrive 
—not in time, however, to save the horsedealers from their just pun- 
ishment, forevery stroke having been duly counted, the doors are 
thrown open, and the eaters of ashes come forth, with battered hats and 
torn coats, and bleeding noses. 

“Tell them,” says the excellent minister, “to mount their sorry 
beasts, and begone. If they stay another moment, I will take their 
worthless heads.” 

There is no need to repeat this order twice over ; in the twinkling of 
an eye they have disappeared. 

We all applaud the judgment and wisdom of the excellent minister— 
exclaiming in the words of Vishnusarman— 

“If the king were not to punish the guility, the stronger would roast 
the weaker like fish on a spit ; the crow would peck the consecrated 
rice ; thedog would like the clarified butter ; ownership would remain 
with none ; the lowest would overset the highest.” 


VI. 
THE AMBASSADOR GOES TO MR. LUMLEY’S FETE. 

Some days after this—passing over many surprising things, properl 
to describe which words are wanting—the po et am mo al 
preparations to visit the grand director of the Maharanee’s Theatre, 
where we have found so much nightly delight. 

This excellent gentleman, who is alone able to supply entertainment 
to all of London, has a beautiful palace on the banks of the sacred 
river, only a few miles out of the town. On the card of invitation it 
is notified that the festival is given in honour of a poet famous as 
Bherat (the inventor of dramas), and of a musician as skilful as Cal- 
linat’h (the maker of harmony). These eminent persons are named 
Scribe and Halévy, and to their united efforts is owing a wonderful 
production, called “‘ La Tempesta,” which people throng so to see, that 
every night some hundreds of persons are suffocated by the enormous 
crowd at the doors of the theatre. This, however, prevents nobody 
from risking his life, for the English have a wise saying, worthy of 
—. that ‘“‘a short life and a merry one” is ‘‘ the real 
thing.” 

We have ourselves seen this “‘ Tempesta,”’ and our souls were filled 
with an exquisite pleasure; not only by the ravishing melody of the 
goddess Mirdnda, whose sweet accents are like the gale scented with 
sandal, and by the heart-stealing footsteps of the cloud-floating 4ried ; 
but by what astonishes us no less—the strange wild passion of the ele- 

hant-man, Caliban—red haired, tiger-clawed, and mad witha frantic 
ove; and the charming boldness of the two-formed Stephano, at whose 
song all who listen become intoxicated, like those who drink the spirit 
made from the flowers of the Madhaca. An enchanted land is also pre- 
sented to our eyes, dreadful at first in the fury of the storms, and then 
soft and lovely as the bosom of Ganga, while damsels more alluri 
than Radha, sweep round and round in love-born circles. To behold 
these divinities by the light of day, perhaps to touch their rose- 
tipped fingers, are amongst the promised joys of this festival, -which 
begins when the mid-day sun is blazing, and ceases when the moon. 
light wanes. / 

The place where stands the river-palace of Lumley—a name soft 
and agreeable to the car—is at “‘ Hammersmith,” close to a hanging- 
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, by which travellers pass easily through the air. The road there 
is ab | with carriages, as if again another ‘‘ Derby,” only this time 
we see no porter-drinking men as we pass, but lovely rose-faces, beau- 
tifal as the Bandhujiva flower, or the blooming branches of the Rosala. 
It is not long before we reach the entrance of Lumley’s abode, and 
already, as we are driven through fruit-bearing groves, we hear the 
strains of heavenly music greeting our approach, The carriages — 
at a short distance from the river, and through gardens crimson wit 
roses, and treading on verdant carpets, softer than perfumed Cusa grass, 
we are led to the presence of Lumley, who, with outstretched hands 
and eyes shining with welcome, receives the excellent minister beneath 
the shadow of a broad verandah, and conducts him (we following) to 
an elevated spot, where all may be seen to advantage. ‘ 

It is not easy for a foreign pen to paint the delights which are here 
offered to our view, but what the feeble hand of Mutty Loll Sing (my- 
self) can do, shall be attempted. To describe the gardens is my first 
endeavour. Beside a broad terrace, which overhangs the fast-flowing 
river, rises a row of the loftiest trees in the world, thick with foliage, 
and casting a broad andcool shade. More trees appear in the distance, 
and on some of them are red flags, placed there, no doubt, as at the 
Feast of Rama, on the fourteenth of Chaitra, to drive away disease 

il spirits. 
een direction upon the soft turf that invites our feet, are cres- 
cent-shaped beds of flowers, in the midst of which stands a large, red- 
bordered tent, with a golden ball gleaming on the summit, and hung 
round with transparent lamps of painted silk of many colours; beside 
the tents are circular tables, covered with flowers, and fruit, and bright 
wines, and meats of different sorts, disguised to resemble living ani- 
mals, which are prepared, we are told, by the cunning hand of Soyer, 
the prince of pet a Other tables, whose canopy is the blue sky, are 
scattered round, loaded also with the dainties in which tbe English re- 
joice, and towards which longing eyes are often cast. More remotely 
are seen tents of another ee, ae where engaging damsels, and small 
brisk-eyed men, are constantly busy, offering ices cold as the snows of 
Himaléh, and sherbets of sparkling hue and delicious flavour. At 
the further extremity of a wide meadow are seen numberless targets, 
painted with gold and red and black and white circles, at which arch- 
ers try their skill, not many hitting the mark. In other places we ob- 
serve silken globes (called ‘* balloons’’) Seeing in the air, but held 
from wandering by slender cords. In the midst of all this eye-dis- 
tracting pleasare are stationed bands of musicians, some dressed in 
the flaming robes of war, others in the sober garments of peace; and, 
turning towards the river, we see vessels with lofty masts and flying 
flags, from the decks of which every now and then cannon are dischar- 
ged, and from beside them pink and blue dressed rowers dart forth in 

ats lighter than lotos-leaves, contending for prizes bestowed by the 
munificent Lumley. 

To enjoy this scene of enchantment, are assembled, we are told all the 
most beautiful women of London, and all the men distinguished for ex- 
cellence of pen and pencil, and wit and wisdom. Our eyes readily re- 
cognise the former, and in the faces of the latter we read the in- 
telligence which gives pleasure to the mind of the twice-born man; 
there is room only for one regret—that Brahma has not made the 
ears of the English to understand the language of Nepal, for many 
pleasing words came to our lips, which all of us would gladly utter. 

Another thing, however, gives cause for surprise. We ask for the 
blooming damsels with ravishing voices and tinkling feet—we look 
round for the tiger-clawed, red-haired Caliban—in vain to try to dis- 
cover the winged 4rie/. These gods and goddesses fail to appear, but 
when we demand what has become of them, ladies in pink and white 
bonnets, no longer rose-faced, but still sweetly smiling, are pointed 
out; Ariel is without wings, and wears lemon-coloured gloves and 
high-heeled boots; and Ca/iban is an elephant-shaped gentleman with 
hair as white as the Cunda-blossom, and hands on which appear no 

iger’s claws. : 
hile we are filled with admiration, agreeable odours steal upon our 
senses, and but for the strictness of the laws of Brahma, should be 
tempted by the appetite-creating dishes of the wonderful Soyer, to in- 
dulge in profane repasts; and we almost envy thethousand guests who, 
led by the rose-faces, now seek the tents and tables within and without 
the palace, to appease their hunger and allay their thirst. 

In spite, however, of all the accommodation prepared by the feast- 
giving Lumley, the dinner-devourers are far too numerous to find 
places at once, and thus, without solitude, we remain, while many 
press forward to shake the excellent minister | the hand, and address 
words of politeness through the tongue of the Interpreter Sahib and 


for the Beautiful, and the other for the Terrible. The first is the pic - 
ture of an angel, the second of a savage fiend. . 
Although nearly two hundred years have passed since they were 

ted, they still wear a freshness, and a fullness of colour, as if even 
ime, who crumbles all things between his bony fingers, had feared to 
touch these, and so had carried them across the deep abyss of two broad 
centuries, with no other hurt, than by investing them with a brown 
foggy atmosphere; which so far from diminishing their beauty, the 
rather added to the bewitching mystery which played about them, and 
made the spectator feel that he was looking at a truth through the vista 
of many years; and that, although the ages had drawn a veil over that 
utterance of tue painter’s soul, it was still a trath for all humanity, 
and something to be cherished in every human heart. 
The story of these two pictures has been obtained from the fragmen- 
tary papers and diaries of Florio, which were discovered some years 
after his death by Giacomo Pelligni, and is as follows :—From the first 
awakening of the love of beauty in the heart of the painter, he had 
conceived that the whole creation was the representation of two great 
ideas, beauty and terror. He might have been wrong, but it is more 
robable that the young and ardent student had thoughts and reveal- 
ings such as could not be expressed in words, and thus we are disabled 
from entering as it were, into his mind, and perceiving and thinking 
from thence. In his youth he sought out all the wild mountain passes, 
and the dark ravines, to listen to the babblings of the air, and the 
verses of the green things of the earth, and to woo the spirit of beauty 
at her own shrine. In the flower and the moss, in the dew-drop and 
the star, he saw the expression of ideal beauty in unceasing renewal ; 
and in the dark caves, and overhanging precipices, and in the black 
tempests of the midnight ocean, the terrible was ever ready to com- 
mune with him, and he fed his soul from day to day on the wild imagery 
of nature. He had no companions in his wanderings; he carried no 
sketching pencil, for when he saw the worshipped idols of his life, the 
picture painted itself upon his heart, and would never after be effaced. 
‘*] will paint my soul,” he said, “ and fix for ever on the blank wall of 
the wana, the archetype of that which lives within me; of that out 
of which all things in the universe are compounded; of that which 
looks out in the morning star, and which gazes back at itself from the 
chalice of the unsunned flower; of that whose voice is music, whose 
breath is May fragrance, whose look is the aurora of the summer dawn, 
whose pathway is the rainbow, and whose temple is the star-beaded 
universe. This has its other self, its demon or shadow; as the old poets 
thought sometimes in their dreams, but were too weak to realize; it 
pulses double, and lives its dual life. Its utterances on this side are 
made in the yell of the strangled criminal—in the last groan of a giant, 
when stricken with the plague—in the clash of arms, when hlood flows 
in an unrighteous cause—in the earthquake—in the thunder, and in 
the midnight wailing of the waves. Its visage is seen in the mad- 
ness of despair—its shadow haunts the wicked in conscience—and its 
exponent to all the world is death. Man’s heart has twosides ; onone 
side is engraved the semblance of the first, on the other, the image of 
the second.”’ 

II. 

There was a broad river rolling with a stately motion to the sea, 
and seated on a mossy bank beside the flowing waters, was a child: a 
very youngchild. A little, tender heart was palpitating in the child’s 
breast, and a soul fresh from heaven, and yet untainted with the reek- 
ing odours of this sinful world, was playing like summer twilight upon 
its gentle face. Its eyes seemed in their large full gaze, like windows 
out of which heaven itself could look, and from which the spirit of all 
beauty seemed continually to pour fresh streams of power, as if to kin- 
dle all the universe with ineffable benediction, and to make nature 
throe with joy. The child smiled; oh! God himself had wrought those 
features with his very hands, else whence that smile so full and rich in 
the fruition of unspeakable beauty? The child still smiled, and gazed 
fondly, but spoke not; and Florio sat entranced by its silent loveli- 
ness, and was so deeply moved by the serene light which rested calmly 
on its features, that he was silent too. He began to dream, as he had 
dreamed before,—*‘ there were angels on the earth in the times of old, 
and why not angels now? Humanity never gave birth to such a form 
asthat; it is a soul which has left its home of summer blooms, and has 
wandered to this dull star, under the spell of an odorous dream :—it is 
the soul of Beauty come hither, in answer to the prayers of anguish 
which I have made at matin, at vesper, and in summer shine: it is my 
passionate wild love, the spirit of my dreams and reveries, now in the 
semblance of life’s first dawn, but holier than that has ever been be- 
fore. My pencil—my very fingers scald with fervenc:, my heart leaps 





self. 

As the evening advances the champagne-drinkers leave the tents, 
with cheeks dyed red as the juice of alactata, their hasty steps ascend a 
new-made platform, and the whirling dances begin. Now we see that 
not falsely have we been told the goddesses are here, tnough we distin- 
guish them not by their lotos-shaped dresses. From beneath robes 
of envious length, small feet appear, light as feathers, and twinkling 
like stars—and the polished boots and broad skirts hese time to them 
in a wonderful manner. Chiefly the dance called ‘“ Polka” delights 
us, and to those who are engaged in it the happiness seems no iess. 

When we withdraw our eyes a moment from this enjoyment, and look 
out into the night, the moon and stars grow pale beneath the splendour 
of the lamps that burn around us; on every ledge and cornice of the 

vilions and verandahs long lines of light are gleaming—here hanging 
in coloured festoons, there climbing, like serpents, the columns that 
support the buildings; and, in the gardens and amongst the trees, a 
million of variegated lamps, like glow-worms, atone for the absence 
of flowers. From time to time, also, the vessels on the river shoot 
upwards heaven-reaching rockets, which burst with a crackling noise, 
and vanish in emerald and ruby sparks; while on the decks, revolving 
stars of green and rose-coloured flame render the night clearer than 
the day. 

Ouse more are the feast-covered tables spread—indeed, they have 
never been wholly cleared—and the supper-eating dancers again enter 
them. The dishes come and disappear with a wonderful rapidity, the 
foaming wine is raised to the lips, and through the two-fold straws of 
ingenuity is sucked up the ice-cooled ‘‘ sherry-cobbler.” We can bear 
this no longer though our wishes bind us to the spot our reason tells us 
to begone before it is yet too late; and, with cordial salutations, we 
bid tien, at midnight, to the dancing rose-faces, and the generous 
Lumley. 

Thus much have I ‘Mutty Loll Sing, ventured to record of the events 
that have befallen the excellent minister, Jung Bahadoor Koorman 
Ranagee, and his far-travelling companions, since more than half 
the world has been placed between them and their native land. - Were 
I to tell all that has caused them to lift the eyebrows of astonish- 
ment during their stay in London, many volumes would not contain 
it. Let me, then, invoke the favour of Saraswati on that which I have 
written ! 

May the goddess of speech enable us to attain all possible felicity 
—she who wears on her locks a young moon, who shines with exquisite 
lustre, who sits reclined on a white lotos, and whose hands pour radi- 
= on the instruments of writing and on the books produced by her 

vour ! 





THE TWO PICTURES. 


PICTURE THE FIRST, 
I 


If the reader has ever visited the celebrated and world-renowned 
Vatican, he will remember the two beautiful pictures which hang there 
with no other title attached to them, than that of « Florio,” the name 
of the artist who painted them. There are other pictures of this mas- 
ter scattered through the various galleries and private collections of 
Europe, and they all partake of a high transcendental character. Flo- 
rio was & poet-painter in the strict sense of the term; for although he 
possessed the power of a magician as a mere colourist, yet he would at 
any time have sacrificed all the exterior qualities of the painter, if he 
could thereby succeed in the embodiment of a great idea. He lived 
only for thoughts, he constantly sought to grasp the beautiful, and 
would, in the fervent enthusiasm of his soul, have wandered barefoot 
to all the ends of the earth, if by that means he could expand the ws- 
thetic life which burned within him; the perception of that which lies 
within beauty, and of which all outward loveliness is but the shell and 
symbol. Thus itis that all his pictures have a wild, imaginative ex- 
pression, a power over the beholder which insensibly roots him to the 
spot; for he did not paint rainbows and flowers with sepia and carmine, 
but he ground men and women up into colours, and fixed their souls 
indelibly on his canvass, that they might remain there for ever, and 
— in accents which should touch the hearts of all who beheld 

em. 


The two pictures we have mentioned are breathing types of this ideal, 
and together embody the whole mind of the painter: the one stands 


with joy; I must paint it, or I shall go mad!” 
III. 

There was a peasant trimming his garden, and a woman working at 
her spinning wheel beneath the grateful shade of a trellised vine. 
There was an humble cottage, boasting neither of beauty in its archi- 
tecture, nor of the spaciousness of its extent. Its roof was low, its 
walls were of clay, its porch was rudely constructed, and its whole as- 
pect spoke more of labour than of wealth. But it was a home, and 
wherever there is a home, there is poetry, there is soul, there is beauty, 
and the expression of a sentiment which outvalues all the convention- 
alities of the world. The man was a husband, the woman was a wife 
anda mother. She had one child, a hoy, but more heavenly than hu- 
man, in the fresh divinity of his young and guileless heart. It was a 
joy to these parents to know that God had blessed the fond love which 
had united them together with this confiding image of himself, and to 
them the world had but one hope, and all that hope was living in their 
gentle boy. It was their lot to toil, but to toil they had been born; 
they had been visited by sorrow, but they put their trust in God, and 
thanked him for this one tlessing, this benediction and pledge of their 
trusting hearts, this offspring and centre of their dear affections ; and 
the living, breathing hope of a futurity to be made redolent with the 
fragrance of one long unending summer; the fruition of those antici- 
pations which were now in their budding bloom. If their lot had been 
one of gloom, light had fallen out of heaven, and they were the parents 
of achild. The sun went down, and twilight came. The river rolled 
along as steadfastly as heretofore. The little birds that dwelt among 
the tall grass and sedges on the banks were coming one by one, to rest 
them till a new morning should call them with its golden light, to sing 
again, and be glad. The flowers in the meads were drooping their 
heads, as though in sorrow, that so fair a day should have an end, and 
their eyes were gushing with silent tears, as they saw the shadows of 
darkness come to steep the world in gloom, and to veil the soft blue 
curtain of thesky. And the child had gone like a young bird to its 
parent nest, and had laid its little cherub form upon its tiny couch. 
And within the walls of the little cottage the spirit of beauty had a 
sacred home. 

And when the stars came out gradually one by one, glittering in dim 
streaks, and broad sheets of sparkling fire, until all the deep blue 
heaven seemed to rain down golden tears; the mother sat watching at 
the bed-side of her infant son, and gazing upon the little rosy lips, 
which appeared like the first glimmerings of one long summer-day of 
smiles, and upon the two dove-like eyes which were opened with a full 
and lustrous gaze upon her, although her senses were asleep; and with 
the benignant emotions of maternal love, her heart beat, and her fal- 
tering spirit, under its weight of gratitude and bliss, found a current 
for its utterance in the deep tide which flowed from out her heart. 
Shesobbed with excess of joy, and his mother’s tears fell upon the sleep- 
ing infant’s angel face. 

Iv. 

‘The room was dark, the time was midnight, the air was still, the sky 
without was sprinkled all over with golden lights; and the painter paced 
to and fro in the magic spell of the deep thoughts which possessed him. 
He did not dream now, he was a real earnest man when surrounded by 
the welcome shades of darkness, but the daylight was a blinding glare, 
and dazzled and confused him ; and in the broad sunshine his faculties 
Were so enveloped in atrance, that he was asa sleeper walking. He 
talked to himself, or to the pictures which hung around upon the walls. 
‘*Before the sun shall vend the west to-morrow, the half of my idol 
shall breuthe at the tip of my pencil. WhenI was a boy, I once fell into 
adeep, dark, yawning cavern, and asI fell I saw the face of an angel 
gazing on me, and I stopped in my descent. I found myself lying in 
the sun upon the soft bed of a golden meadow ; and as I gazed upon the 
blue flowers beside me, and wondered ifthe angel face was lurking there, 
I saw a grim ghastly devil staring at me with his blood-shot eyes, and 
the sound of clanking chains seemed ringing intheair. It was a day- 
dream! I once was drowned in the deep waters of the Tiber, and asI 
sank down and down into the deep, deep, slimy bed, a voice seemed to 
echo from some lower deep, saying, ‘ paint it there, it is the type of all 
humanity: the good and evil form the cycle of the rounding life. Thy 
brother is the first, thy brother is the second; and then a sweeter 
voice above me said, ‘ the two stand far apart, and yet they meet in 





one centre, thou art that centre.’ That was a dream. I was in the 








Sunshine when I dreamt that, and I saw an angel an 

in the blue sky, and I said, ‘ wherefore hath py te plata al 
cend so high” and the angel said, ‘ it is my future, the time will row 
when I shall fall; this is my other self, and I was only born for thee? 
I mingled bp po ey dream, wsbough I was struggling, and suff 
cating, and could only pray to die, as my spirit cra i . 
snake like — ea ae, 7 Spirit grappled with the 

Florio pac is chamber till the stars without grew di 
grey light, like a dreamy cloud, or the dim memory of a haif-fer oe S 
friendship, stole with a steady march into the silent room. poe -_ 
light grew apace, strange forms came starting into life around, and the 
very walls seemed to live and breathe, and only waiting to be beckoned 
by the hand, that they might think and speak. ‘ The sleeping virgi 
never pointed the way to my heaven, although I painted her with >. 
raised hand, as a token of her blissful dream. Though her wale ri 
cheek had a fairer blush than this new dawn which breaks above the 
east; though the silken tangles of her jetty hair were flashin with 
pearls and jewels like a cataract of darkness ; though her rich full eyeg 
(now closed in the dewy softness of sleep,) were beaming with rh a 
of soul, as though their orbs had drunk in lightning; even then she 
would not be my ideal, and could not utter that which lies within me 
The spirit of beauty comes but once to greet the anxious gaze of the 
awakening soul, and what I saw in the rosy light of yesterday sha) 
live again upon my canvas to-day.” . 

And, as the painter worked steadfastly, the calm angel face of tho 
child came forth again like a sweet vision to gaze upon him, and at 
each new stroke it grew still fresher into life ; and as the painter's eyes 
met the soft full beauty of its smile, and the tender expression of its 
heaven-beaming eyes, he felt a thrill of ecstacy throbbing into each 
fibre of his frame; his heart beat loud within his breast, his fingers 
trembled with excitement, and he was moved to the very centre of his 
soul with the intoxicating anguish of unspeakable joy. 

‘It was beauty which, in olden time, severed the tongue of the Sa- 
mian wrestler, and taught him how to speak ; it was beauty that lured 
Narcissus to the river brink, and there having beheld the image of his 
own soul, which was beauty’s child, he died in peace. She is the Me- 
dea to the ison of the world’s ages, and has the gift of childhood for 
thetrue. It was beauty which infused the violets’ blood into the worn 
heart of Ajax; and though like Alcesta, we are within the gulf of hell, 
she has power to bring us back. I am her prophet, and representative, 
and I have her living symbol here.” 

‘*We live to grow more perfect by approaching more and more to the 
two ideas of nature. When the soul makes its advent into this world, 
its seeks for beauty as its own inheritance. It is the dancing meteor 
of our daily life, the light which flickers over the wide marsh of human 
existence, and if we are not true, it tracks us on and on, and then 
eludes the grasp, leaving us disheartened and spirit-broken, amid the 
shattered meshes of a wilderness of sorrow. What we see and feel, in 
our daily experience, are the materials out of which our system of ws- 
thetics is deduced; and hence those who have wandered from the only 
path on which light has ever shone, have nothing left but to bemoan 
their fate, and curse the desire which overstepped their imbecility. 
But in all this round world of moving and dancing lights, from off of 
which fall eternally the beaded drops of fate, there are still ideal em- 
bodiments of the two great presentiments of nature :—Life and Death 
—Regeneration and Destruction—Good and Evil—the Beautiful and 
the Terrible! The one is the other; the other is the one; each is at 
the other’s farthest end, and where they meetis Being. To me is given 
the task to sever and recombine them, as the English philosopher has 
just shown that the red and the blue rays are but the opposite sides of 
a beam of white light. 

Beauty is the animated soul which keeps the green world in the fair 
morning of unceasing genesis, and sheds new light upon thestarry path- 
way of the midnight gloom. Beauty is the pervading force, whence all 
things draw their life, as from a fountain which can never become dry ; 
all things flow back to this for renewal of their primal impulse, and the 
centre of all things in the universe is here. This is the light which 
falls out of heaven, and which makes flowers of fragrance to grow within 
the heart. God has uttered but two words, and they are these:—Life 
and Death; Death and Life. God has but two servants, and they are 
these ;—Life and Death; Death and Life; and these are the Beautiful 
and the Terrible. The promise which lives upon the brink of each new 
soul has its fulfilment in these, and the remembrances of every spirit 
centre in these presiding powers. When we look forward through the 
rosy atmosphere of hope, we see life’s onward path glowing with hilar- 
ity and mirth; but when we giance back through the leaden sky of 
experience upon the actual days and hours, we find only one word in- 
scribed upon the horizon, ‘false ;’ and the odours which come up from 
those dark valleys, are of poppies and hemlocks, which grow on banks of 
ashes. In the one, is my first idea, in the other, is its wedded bride; 
in the two conjoined am I, and all the world, and that, and that alone, 
I live to paint.” 

Vv. 

As the little child slept in his little bed, he dreamed a dream. There 
was a dying child beside him, and an angel, who stood by, said to him, 
** that, other is thyself.” And now there was a wailing sound of an- 
guish, and of broken hearts, and a flickering light came struggling 
through chinks in a cold stone wall. There was a man of terror lying 
there with his hair matted and clotted with blood, and his limbs mana- 
cled with chains, and the child’s heart was filled with fear. And the 
angel stood there, and said, “that other is thyself;” and then the child 
was seated upon a green hillock, looking at the sky; and @ young man 
passed by and directed his keen glance upon him; and nowa cry of woe 
arose within the cottage, and the child saw a spirit like his father, car- 
ried up by the angel in a bright star. And his father’s spirit looked at 
him, and his cqontet falla tear. And then he saw his mother’s shadow 
leaning over her sleeping son, and she stooped and kissed him once, and 
the angel came and carried her away to the bright star which burned 
above. And the little child awoke, and it was morning; and the 
golden light came flowing in broad waves through the casement of 
the room, and the mother was there, and she smiled and kissed her boy 


VI. 
Florio stands in his studio gazing on the setting sun, and THE First 
Picture 18 FInisHep. 


THE FOOTPRINTS OF GENIUS. 

In the busy haunts of crowded cities it is often refreshing to the mind 
to withdraw its thoughts from the actual and present, and to recall the 
memories of those men of genius whose lives have been connected with 
the particular locality. The hurry of business, and the perpetual flow 
ing of the stream of human life, are there, however, a powerful inter- 
ruption to such contemplations. In the quietude of rural scenery we 
trace more uninterruptedly and agreeably the footprints of genius, live 
again in old memories, and realise and luxuriate in the past. This was 
strikingly experienced by a little party who, ona calm autumn day 
last year, set out from the quiet old town of Abingdon for a ramble of 
a few miles into the adjacent country. 

Neither Abingdon nor its neighbourhood boasts any marvellous beau- 
ty; indeed the professed connoisseur (not lover—that is a different 
character) of the picturesque would pass the locality altogether as un- 
interesting. Abingdon is a genuine old town, with many genuine old 
defects—such as narrow streets ill-drained, and inconvenient houses 
ill-ventilated. However wise in their generation the monks of the rich 
abbey that gave its name to the town might have been in selecting for 
their dwelling a sweeping valley abounding in rich pastures, watered 
by the silver Thames (really @ silver stream here), yet the position was 
not very good for a town, inasmuch as damp and dirt for many months 
of every year are the consequence of the low situation, and fever and 
ague necessarily the frequent result. The country round, though often 
under water for some weeks of autumn and spring, is, when the wea- 
ther proves propitious, luxuriant and lovely. No marvels of nature are 
displayed; but the calm, tranquil, rural beauty of fields, richly fertile, 
amply compensates for the absence of the wild and wonderful. Certain 
it is that our rambling party, when looking on those pleasant undula- 
tions, covered by fine pastures and graceful clumps of trees in their au- 
tumn decoration of the ‘‘ kindling, not the fading leaf,” did uot com- 
plain of the absence of lofty hills and gorgeous forests. They adopted 
the sound practical philosophy of placing its full value on the scene 
around them. ; ’ 

A gentle eminence, a little more than three miles from Abingdon, 
ushered the party into a straggling and most secluded village. Many 
of the houses looked nearly coeval with the ancient church, whose gray 
massive turret rose in the midst like the hoary head of a venerable pa- 
triarch surrounded by his kindred. 

“This is Cumnor,” said an old gentleman, the leader of our party. 
««Cumnor!” exclaimed the delighted voices of the younger folks. 








Then came thoughts of Sir Walter Scott, and of those personages who 
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were cold rigid forms in the statue gallery of history, until, touched by 
the Promethean fire of his genius, they started into vitality, and be- 
came living men and women connected with our intellect and sympa- 
thies for ever. — i 

« This, then, is Caumnor!the place once belonging to the Abbey of 
Abingdon, given at the Reformation to the Dudley family, and the ill- 
fated residence of poor Amy Robsart. At all events, if we cannot trace 
the remains of any of the characters Sir Walter Scott introduced into 
his beautiful novel of Kenilworth, yet we can plainly discern the foot- 

rints of his genius here.” 

« Yes,” said our aged friend with kindling enthusiasm; “ look! 
there swings the sign of Giles Gossling’s hostel, where the story 

ns.” 

Pind gure enough there was the rade portraiture of the Bear and 
Ragged Staff—the cognisance of the Dudleys—on the signboard before 
us. Much to the advantage of the village inn mast it have been that 
the great master of fiction should so accurately have attended to local 
details. Many @ party of Oxford students and others have startled the 
solitudes of Cumnor with their visits since genius stamped its mark 
there. Leaving our conveyance at the ancient hostel, weexplored all 
that remained of the dismal dwelling of Cumnor Place. Every vestige 
of the house is gone, and the mere outlines of the grounds adjoining 
the church are all that remain to satisfy the curiosity of the visitor. 
The church was our next object of attention. Some fears were enter- 
tained that we must depart without entering it, as the clerk or sexton 
gould not be found. But after lingering for a while in the churchyard, 
looking at some fine old trees, whose branches might perchance have 
east their shade over the lovely lady, the unloved neglected wife, who 
had really dwelt and mysteriously died in their neighbourhood,* we 
entered the ancient village sanctuary. A single aisle and chancel 
comprise its extent. The object of peculiar interest to visitors is a 
tomb within the altar rails at the side of the communion table, with 
the name of Anthony Foster inscribed thereon. We approached the 
spot with something of mingled surprise and loathing; but imagination 
received & wholesome check when brought into communion with the 
actual. Effigies of Anthony Foster, his wife, and three children, are in 
good preservation onthe tomb. By the inscription, we learned that 
Anthony Foster was the younger son of a noble family, and that he 
married the daughter of Reginald Williams, whose tomb was pointed 
out on the pavement of the altar. There is no circumstance whatever 
to show that he was the wretch which the novelist wnakes him. 

It is possible that the feelings of our party may not be shared by 
others; for with all our veneration for Scott, the sentiment of dissatis- 
faction was spontaneous and general after visiting this tomb. We seemed 
at once agreed that Sir Walter had exceeded the license, and outstep- 
ped the prerogative, of fiction, in attaching such a character as he has 
done to the name of the individual whose monument was before us. 
Every fact seemed distinctly to contrast with the fiction, except the fact 
ofname. ‘ Tony Fire-the-fagot,” whois represented as having applied 
the torch to the pyre that consumed Latimer and Ridley ; Tony, the 
father of one sweet daughter, who disclaimed his nature; "Tony the 
hypocrite and murderer; "Tony dying by the fearful judgment of 
Heaven—all combined, form one of the most powerful and painful por- 
traits of unredeemed villany which the genius of Scott has depicted. 
Here, in this Christian sanctuary, was a man of apparently fair fame, 
a husband and father of a family, held up for ever to execration as a 
monster of iniquity! To exaggerate the good qualities of departed his- 
torical characters may mislead, though it cannot greatly injure: but 
if we connect such ideas as those called up by Tony Foster’s name with 
an actual tomb, in order to give an appearance of local exactness and 


accuracy of detail, it is surely an outrage upon the dead from which the [ 


conscientious mind must recoil. 

We left the tomb and church of Cumnor, saying, ‘‘ Certainly the 
monumental brass that has so well preserved Anthony Foster’s name 
has been, by its durability, aninjurious memento. Had his name been 
carved on humble freestone, it would have wasted away from men’s 
eyes as his life did from their memories, and no mighty seer had then 
dragged his name from obscurity to stamp it with indelible infamy.” 

The name of Lambourne is familiar in Cumnor now; a representa- 
tive of that appellation being still alive to attest Scott’s attention to 
local distinctness. 

The day was yet young when our party had made their survey of 
Cumnor, and it was agreed to prolong the ramble a few miles in search 
of another locality where we might trace the foot-prints of genius. 
So, accordingly, entering our old-fashioned spacious conveyance, and 
giving 4 parting glance at the Bear and Ragged Staff, we resumed our 
ride along well-kept roads, shaded by overarching trees, and flanked 
by rerdant meadows, through which we could trace the winding of the 
Isis, until we came to Bablock Hythe Ferry. As we approached this 
spot, it was pleasant to see from the distance the old flat-bottomed 
ferry-boat conveying three cows across the river. The clearness of the 
deep, though narrow stream, its serpentine course, the pastures of 
brightest green stretching away on both sides, the willows on the banks 
bending in the gentle breeze, and at every rustling of their foliage, 
showing the silver tint of the under-side of their pensile leaf, and here 
and there a majestic weeping -willow dipping its pendent branches in 
the stream—all these, with the pearly grey of the calm autumn sky, 
the gliding motion of the boat, and the tranquil gaze of the patient ani- 
mals comprising its freight, presented a combination of quiet rural 
beauty worthy of the pencil of a Cuyp or Paul Potter. By the time 
the boat had unloaded its cargo and returned, it was our turn to cross, 
which we did without alighting from our vehicle. The horse was ac- 
customed to the ferry-boat, and so remained perfectly still after enter- 
ing; our passage being enlivened by one of the party relating a piece 
of romantic village gossip in reference to this same ferry. The story 
chronicled by the few residents of Bablock Hythe runs thus :—A cer- 
tain maiden, who bore the unromantic name of Rudge, used to row the 
ferry-boat; her charms were noted by the quick eyes of the Oxford 
students, yet the maiden, heedless of their praises and temptations, 
kept to her lowly occupation, till a certain nobleman fascinated by her 
loveliness, and honouring the integrity which bespoke a pure and noble 
mind, paid honest court to her, bestowed fitting instruction on her, and 
made her his wife. How the water-flower flourished when transplanted 
to so different a scene, the village historian could not tell! But though 


~ the younger members of our party were delighted to have such a ro- 


mance connected with the spot, the elders shook their heads gravely, 
and doubted whether the poor girl had really ‘‘ bettered her condition” 
when her boat was exchanged for a mansion, and her homely maiden 
name for a title. 
We had scarcely finished smiling and sighing, as our several fancies 
led, over this village episode of the fair maid of the ferry, when we 
drew ¥ at the door of an old-fashioned, spacious-looking farm-house, 
with a lofty but strange building adjoining it. To our inquiry what 
that ancient building was, with its thick high walls and conical wooden 
roof, our venerable conductor answered: ‘Oh, this is Stanton Har- 
court, the remains of a fine old seat of the Earls of Harcourt; and 
that is the fine old kitchen, as great a curiosity in its way as any in 
the kingdom.” The hospitable farmer who now resides on the premi- 
Ses permitted us with frank good-nature to view the place; and with 
him we entered the spacious kitchen, and speedily realised the idea of 
the old baronial times, and the vast house-keeping inseparable from 
the then mode of providing for the wants of a numerous establishment. 
The lofty square walls supported an octagon roof of solid woodwork. 
The kitchen had been built long before chimneys were used, as the 
blackened rafters far above sufficiently attested. The smoke, however, 
could not have been so great a nuisance as might at first be supposed. 
An opening entirely round the basement of the roof permitted it free 
egress which ever way the wind blew. Vast ovens, and drying-room 
over, for salted provisions, occupied one side of the kitchen, while op- 
posite, there was @ mighty copper, still used for brewing, and a fire- 
place ten feet wide, with n solid buttress of brick-work at the side, to 
eee the turnspit from being roasted himself while superintending 
the cookery. A shallow pit in the centre was pointed out as the place 
over which a gridiron six feet by four was placed, for the purpose of 
grilling a whole sheep, divided down the back, and laid open on its bars ; 
while in every direction on the walls and roof a multitude of hooks, 
rp fy have supplied & whole market, were placed, as evidences of 
be a B00 store = hanging in this old baronial kitchen. The total 
oa ra _ in modes of nae came forcibly upon our minds when noting 
8 relic of the househol arrangements of former times. However 
Sere may be the good cheer in a nobleman’s kitchen, in modern 
Wie it will bear no comparison with the rude abundance of the past. 
hen towns were few, and shops poor and uncertain—when the stated 
* In Mr. Craik’s new work, “Romance o » 
referring to the sudden death of Lady Leicester by afallolows swire, . Blount, 
; ney eget ay eee sg Lele, went to Cumnor to superintend 
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market and annual fair were the only places for obtaining a supply of 
the minor multifarious necessaries for a family—room for sauniees 
store was needed. And when we recollect that it was not the ancient 
custom to keep stall-fed cattle through the winter, but that at Martin- 
mas they killed, salted, and dried meat for the consumption of many 
months, it explains the necessity for ovens, drying-rooms, and 
chevauz de frise of meat-hooks in all directions. 

A door from this curious old kitchen led us to a fine turret, perfectly 
square, that had once formed part of the mansion, and is stilt entire, 
and in good preservation. The ground-floor of the turret contains what 
was once a beautiful private Roman Catholic chapel, now used for the 
very different purpose of receiving a clothes mangle and other house- 
holdlumber. The roof and walls still exhibit traces of rich gilding and 
elaborate decoration. A door at the right-hand side of the altar open- 
ed on a winding turret-stair that led into a little upper room, having 
the appearance of a confessional. From this the staircase conducted to 
@ square convenient room, that might pe pe have belonged to 
the priest who officiated in the chapel ; and still ascending to the third 
and highest story, we entered a handsome suare lefty room, richly 
paneled with polished oak. On one side was the small ancient fire- 
place, on the other three sides were casement windows, commanding 
extensive and varied views of the adjacent country. ‘‘This room is 
called Pope’s study,” said our aged conductor: “ here he finished the 
Odyssey.’ A more appropriate room for a poet’s study could not be 
imagined than this lovely turret chamber. From the window opposite 
the fireplace, where it may be supposed Pope generally sat, there is a 
fine view of the immediately-adjoining parish church ; and the tops of 
the trees wave their foliage directly beneath the windows of this lofty 
room. Here, far removed from vulgar noise or casual intrusion, the 
country, with its meadows, streams, and groves, spread out like a vast 
map far beneath the church tower, for a next-door neighbour ; the 
winds, as they swept over the trees, for minstrels ; and the clouds for an 
ever-varying moving panorama—well might the poet hold high con- 
verse with the mighty dead, and realise the visions, and invoke the spi- 
rit, of the father of poetry!* To leave this room, with its interesting 
associations, was in every sense a descent. 

The same kind of courtesy that had permitted us to view the turret 
ennabled us to enter the church, where the principal object of attrac- 
tion was the private chapel over the vault of the Harcourtfamily. The 
tombs and monuments were richly gilded and emblazoned; but, we 
thought, with more of splendour than of taste. Full-sized marble effi- 
gies of the Earls of Harcourt, in their robes and coronets—the figures 
painted and gilded, to represent the costume—made a showy but not 
very impressive spectacle. Two exquisite busts by Roubilliac con- 
trasted favourably in beauty, purity, and simplicity, with the gorge- 
ously painted monuments. 

It happened that the vault of the Harcourt and Vernon family was 
open, the funeral of the Archbishop of York being fixed to take place on 
the following day. Todescend from viewing the splendours of the gar- 
ish monuments to witness the solemn secrets of the charnel-house af- 
forded a salutary lesson. Sixteen large coffins were visible, many of 
them much dilapidated; rotting wood, faded velvet and tarnished brass, 
all proclaiming that no matter what the outward trappings, ‘‘ decay’s 
effacing finger” cares nothing for human distinctions. A broad shelf 
was erected round this vault for the Vernon family, which by inter- 
marriages had become closely united with the Harcourts. The late 
archbishop was the first who, on the morrow, was to take possession of 
this compartment of the vault. 

Ascending to the church it was a relief to wander into the adjoi ning 
burial-ground, and view the turret and windows of Pope’s study from 
that quiet place. Near the door of the church there is an interesting 
tablet erected by the poet’s friend, Lord Harcourt, to the memory of two 
lovers killed by lightning. Pope, at the request of Lord Harcourt, 
wrote the following epitaph :— 

“ Think not, by rigorous judgment seized, 
A pair so iaithful could expire ; 

Victims so pure Heaven saw well-pleased, 
And snatched them in celestial fire. 

Live well, and fear no sudden fate : 
When God calls virtue to the grave, 

Alike ’tis justice, soon or late, 
Mercy alike to kill or save. 

Virtue unmoved can hear the call, 

And face the flash that melts the ball !”’ 


This incident probably furnished Thomson with the hint for his beau- 
tiful tale of Celadon and Amelia. 

Feeling that our ride had been as much diversified with records of 
the past, enjoyment of the present, and visits to the dwellings of the 
iving and the dead, as could well be within the limits of one morning’s 
ramble, we returned to Abingdon (passing on our way the house that 
had once been that of Elwes the miser), and admiring the stately old 
market-place, which stands in the centre of the ancient town. After a 
brief time spent in rest and refreshment, we went forth again in the 
evening to witness a modern appropriation of an ancient building. 
The gateway of the venerable Abbey of Abingdon is yet entire; and 
every school-boy in the town feels some pride as he recalls the fact that 
the most learned of our Anglo-Norman princes, Henry Beauclerc, was 
educated in that old monastic school. Over the gateway there are 
some fine old vaulted chambers,one of which is now the lecture room of the 
Mechanics’ Institution; and whatever may be said of modern improve- 
ments, @ more commodious, well-ventilated room, better constructed for 
speaking and hearing, it would be difficult to find than this old coun- 
cil-chamber over the abbey gate ; and not less highly honouredis that 
ancient place in its present use than it was in days of yore. Education 
is a glorious privilege, the birthright not merely of England’s princes 
and peers, tut of her people and her peasants. 


—_— 
THE BATTLE OF IDSTEDT. 


Although the Times has ranged itself openly and decidedly on the 
Danish side, in the fiercely contested strife between Denmark and Hol- 
stein, the following sketches from the pen of one of its very able cor- 
respondents appear to be equally impartial and graphic. The writer, 
it will be noticed, was campaigning with the Holsteiners. 

ScuieswiG, July 24. 


The first engagement between the Danes and the army of the Duchies 
since the commencement of hostilities took place to-day, about two 
miles and a half in advance of Gen Willisen’s main position. His cen- 
tre has been for some days at Idstedt, or Ichstadt, and expecting a 
movement forward en the part of the Danes he yesterday occupied a 
thickly wooded height called Popholz, stretching East of the high road 
to Flensburgh, and something more than two miles from Idstedt, by a 
body of chasseurs, but with no intention of holding it. It was known 
that the Danes intended to send forward part of their force to recon- 
noitre the ground, if not to attack the main body of the Holstein army. 

This morning, at an early hour, the infantry remaining in the town 
of Schleswig were sent on to the front; the last battalion left the town 
between 8 and 9 o’clock. By that time it was reported that the Danes 
were advancing, and everybody was on the alert. The General and 
his staff were some half mile farther forward than Idstedt, in the mid- 
dle of the plain, to the right of the Chaussée. A large mound, one. of 
the many tumu/i that are scattered over this part of the country, and 
are called ‘* Huns’ graves,” was the only elevation that commanded a 
good view of the wood directly in front, and upon and around it the 
headquarters for the time were placed. The spot is a hard hour's ride 
from Schleswig. I again made use of the permission to follow head- 
quarters, and arrived at the mound about J0 o'clock. All was quiet, 
though every moment the commencement of the firing was expected. 
The Danes had sent forward two or three guns and a body of infantry 
and riflemen through Siverstedt and Stendrup, and they were advan- 
cing by the Chaussee to Popholz; the woody hill that bounded the 
horizon to the North, was the point to which all the glasses were 
turned. 

The staff had been out since seven in the morning, and by 11 o’elock 
the day had grown oppressively, warm, though a smart breeze from 
the East cooled the air a little. Most of the officers were sitting or 
lyin g on the heath with which the mound is covered; @ score of dis- 
mounted dragoons and orderlies in attendance were ee their hors- 
es up and down the level field. The General was standing half-way u 
the mound conversing with the officers last arrived from the front, an 





* Pope, in aletter to Lady Mary Montagu, says—‘ I owe this old house the 
same gratitude that we do to an old friend that harbours us in his declining con- 
dition, nay, even in his last extremities. I have found this an excellent place for 
retirementand study, where no one who passes by can dream there is an inhabi- 
tant, and even anybody that would visit me dares not venture under my roof. You 
will not wonder I have translated a great deal of Homer in this retreat; any one 
that sees it, willown I could not have chosen a fitter or more likely place to con- 





verse with the dead!” 

















those who had nothing to do had lit their cigars and prepared for ano- 

other hour of inaction. Somebody suggested ajglass of wine from a sup - 
ply at hand, and we were just drawing the cork when the report of a 
cannon from the end of the wood nearest the high road brought us 

all to our feet. The head of the Danish column had shown itself, and 

was div from the road toward the wood; the balls from the Hol- 

stein guns, of which there were but two, must have crossed the Chaus- 

sée obliquely, but at the distance we could not see the Chaussee itself, 

there being some rising ground between us and it. 

The Danes returned the fire from apparently an equal number of 
uns, and for about 20 minutes the cannonade was very sharp ; no great 
arm was done, though the parties were within good shot range of each 

other ;-we could distinctly see the Danish cannon balls strike the ground 
and throw up clouds of dust as they bounded along the light sandy soil. 
Inthe meantime the chasseurs in the wood had opened an irregular fire 
on the Danish skirmishers; but as the latter attacked from the other 
side of the wooded ridge and the Holsteiners were posted in the weod 
itself, we could see nothing but the smoke rising in white clouds at 
every shot from Letween the dark green beach trees. The cannonade 
ceased, and the chasseurs, according to their orders, withdrew from the 
wood toward us, firing as they retired, but not so rapidly. 

The guns were brought back to our left, and posted so as to sweep the 
high road Northward ; a squadron of cavalry that had been sent ford 
ward, but had not been engaged, took up its position in front of us an- 
to our right, but the Danes made no attempt to advance beyond the wood, 
and after an hour’s silence the officers decided that nothing more could 
bedone to-day. Could the Danes have been drawn forward in the plain 
South of a olz, and infront of the real main position of the Holstein- 
ers, probably the action might have become general. But they advan- 
ced no farther than the edge of the wood. The whole affair did not last 
more than half an hour. [n that time the Holsteiners lost eight men, 
killed and wounded, as far as in the hurry could be ascertained. 

8 o’cLocK, P. M. 

The prediction that all was over for the day was not verified. It was 
reported in Schleswig at 3 o’clock that the engagement had been resum- 
ed, andI rodeout again to the mound or head-quarters at Idstedt, and 
onthe way met but too many proofs that the fighting had been more 
severe than in the morning, in the carts conveying the wounded tothe 
hospital prepared in the Schloss in ———- itself. In order to ascer- 
tain what force the Danes had thrown into the wood of Popholz and the 
fields about Helligbek, a little village to the West of it, a Holstein bat- 
tery and someinfautry were ordered forward, the village was cannona- 
ded, and in a short time the engagement became more serious than was 
intended, owing, it is said, to the impatience of the troops. But the 
Danes held both positions against the attack, andthe infantry were re- 
called. 

This second engagement was over about6o’clock. The battery that 
commands the village or rather hamlet of Helligbek was relieved, and 
I rode back with it on the road to Schleswig as far as the point where 
it turned off to join the brigade of the main body to which it belongs. 
The battery had fired about 30 shots into the village, and had sustained 
no loss, the infantry having ventured in and about the wood, in and be- 
hind which it was found the Daneshad brought up a large force and 
suffered more severely. They have lost more than four times the num- 
ber that fell in the short affair of the forenoon. The waggons with the 
wounded are now slowly arriving, andthehigh road for a mile out of 
the town is more peopled thanthe town itself The inhabitants have 
gone out towards the scene of action to hear the last intelligence, and 
useful to the sufferers if they can ; the women examine every cart that 
passes, fearing they may recognize some one among its burden. I be- 
lieve every ible arrangement has been made for the wounded. 

More to the West the Danes have advanced along the river Treene 
toward Ballingstedt, and in this direction, too, there has been a cannon- 
ade all the afternoon that did not quite cease till 7 o’clock. From the 
sound it was evident there were heavier guns in action, and it is said 
the Danes have some 18 or 24 pounders in their batteries. Here, too, 
the outposts only have been engaged, and the Danes have advanced no 
farther than North of Ballingstedt. The country in this direction is 
open and level, and as the Holsteiners are weak in cavalry, they will 
probably not attempt any attack on the Danes there to-morrow. On 
every other part of the line the decisive battle is expected to commence 
at daybreak. The Danes have a superiority in force, it is calculated, 
of about 4,000. The Holsteiners are in good spirits, and the officers 
say they are cool and steady under fire. Noone here appears to doubt 
that the Danes must be beaten, but any anticipation of military events 
is very hazardous. 

The general results of the ete of to-day is, that the Danish 
force has advanced, and has been allowed to occupy a post in front, 
whence an ineffectual attempt was afterwards made to remove them. 
They have also advanced considerably on the left flank, with some hard 
fighting. On the other hand, the Holsteiners have lost none of their 
positions, all the skirmishing having been in advance of them. 


Scuieswie, July 25. 

The general engagement expected after the skirmish of the outposts, 
described in my last letter, took place this morning. It was long and 
obstinately fought, was attended by great loss on both sides, and ter- 
minated with the total defeat of the Holstein army under Gen. Willisen, 
which is at this moment (3 o’clock P.M.) retreating through the town 
* tolerably good order, to take up a position between here and Rends- 

urg. 

It was known that the Danes would begin the attack at daybreak, or 
soon after ; but they harassed the ee to the right of the Holsteiners 
by an irregular fire soon after midnight, which kept the men under 
arms, and in some degree fatigued them before the battle itself com- 
menced. The morning was cloudy; at half-past two it began to rain 
violently, and continued to pour without intermission till nearly nine. 
The weather was even cold, and all that had been suffocating dust the 
day before was converted into mud. At half-past two I rode out to- 
ward Idstedt, on the high road to Flensburg, where the centre of the 
Holstein army was placed, holding a ridge of thickly-wooded hill, and 
having in front a wide plain, stretching away almost in a level to the 
North as far as the village of Heligbeck, and West to Bollingstedt and 
the little Treene, on which the left wing of the army rested, in the 
neighbourhood of Gammelund. 

A quarter of a mile in advance of the ridge the Holstein batteries had 
been already placed, and awaited the attack of the Danes. They push- 
ed forward their guns, infantry and chasseurs from their position be- 
tween Heligbeck and Bollingstedt in the direction of the Chaussee; and 
after some skirmishing opened a heavy fire from their field pieces just 
at 3 o’clock; the Holsteiners replied from their batteries, and for near- 
ly two hours it was a battle of artillery alone, the balls sweeping the 
plain to the right and left of the high road. The Danish infantry, as it 
advanced in heavy columns, suffered severely during this time, parti- 
cularly from a well-served battery of 24-pounders, which, when they 
struck, ploughed completely through the ranks. The infantry retired 
to form again, and the fire on both sides slackened on this point; by 
this time, 5 o’clock, the right of General Willisen’s position at Unter 
Stolk and Wedelspang was attacked, but the Holstein chasseurs, who 
fought with the utmost determination throughout the day, held their 
ground in the woods and enclosed grounds against every attempt to dis- 
lodge them. They had not to contend with so heavy a cannonade, and 
the men are generally good marksmen. They at times even followed 
the Danes as they retired, but were frequently obliged to fall back on 
their former position; later in the day it became apparent that the 
main attack of the Danes was not intended to be on that wing. 

To the extreme left, also the Danes were repulsed and driven to a con- 
siderable distance Northward, and as the Holstein tirailleurs were evi- 
dently advancing, while the firing from the Danish centre had abated, 
sanguine hopes were entertained of the result. But they were prema- 
ture. The Danes advanced again, and the battle raged with more fury 
than ever, the artillery in the plain on all points firing incessantly. 
The roar of the heavier cannon, and the rush and hiss of the balls 
through the air, were the only sounds that fell on the ear; the irregu- 
lar firing of the riflemen and infantry was like the rattle .° a toy com- 
pared to the clash of an enormous steam-engine. Another hour passed 
witi: little movement of the troops, but a continual cannonade. All that 
was visible, except the flash and smoke of the guns, were the batteries 
galloping across the field from point to point, appearing for a few mi- 
nutes on a rise of the ground, or under the canopy of smoke when lifted 
or driven aside by the wind. Inthe meantime, the usual scene pre- 
sented by the immediate rear of an army in action was becoming more 
and more deplorable; groups of men, carrying or supporting @ wound- 
ed comrade, scarcely able to drag himself along ; others carrying the 
dead, and laying them down with singular care, as if they were only 
asleep, and might be awakened by too rough a motion. 

There was a deficiency of wagons to carry the wounded back to 
Schleswig, and moreover, the peasants did not relish the task of driv- 
ing so close up to the firing. It required something like threats from 





| the soldiers to get the Boer, as they call him, who in any circumstan- 
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ees moves but slowly, under the present ones, to move at all; butit was 
generally done at last, though for the scarcity of vehicles there was 
anhappily, no remedy. The wounded horses, if the case is hopeless 
are shot, and every now and then the report of a merciful musket put- 
ting sn end to the agonies of some poor animal, is another of the many 
episodes of the conflict that a tator has leisure to observe ; they are 
but ; the great rush of battle goes on, perfectly reckless of life 
er suffering in any form. 

At7 o’clock the effect of the firing began to appear all over the field; 
seattered huts and farm-houses had been set on fire by the shells, and 
were burning unheeded. In a Holstein battery, placed to the left of 
the Chaussee, a powder wagon, struck by a bomb, exploded, and killed 
four horses and two men. | crossed a subaltern officer attached to this 

later in the day, while he was describing to his comrades his 

Jurehibar pech, or terrific bad luck, at this point. He said he had 

three guns dismounted, his horse shot from under him, and powder 

m blown up, within a quarter ofan hour. I thought his own es- 

eape might have been considered a piece of good luck to balance the op- 

. The battle went on still without apparent result; the Danes 

Toa net advanced either on the right or left, and it was becoming evi- 

dent that the centre was the point on which all their strength would 
be directed. 

To the left the jagers of each army had been engaged on the open 

d toward Bollingstedt and Heligbeck, but their fire was hardly 
noticed amid the thunder of the cannonade on the centre. At7 o’clock 
straggling parties of Danish prisoners began to be brought to the rear, 
most of them wounded. In the latter case they were treated as well 
by their late opponents as any of their own comrades could have been. 
The were sent on to Schleswig as quickly as possible, and often side 
by side on the same bundle of straw with a German. In the midst of 
national hatred, displayed in its fiercest form, there was no trace of 
individual animosity to be discovered, nor did a word of insalt or re- 

h pass between any of the hundreds of the rival races thus brought 
into contact. 

The changes of the line of battle from 8 o’clock till between 10 and 
11 were scarcely perceptible. The Danes had again retired, and the 
conflict was continuing on the right and left wings with the same re- 
sult; the Holsteiners were holding their ground. But the hours that 
had elapsed since daybreak, and the exertions made in repelling the 
repeated attacks, had told on the physical strength of the Holsteiners, 
and it was beginning to be seen that they had to deal with an enemy 
that would grant them no respite. Other signs of disorder, and of that 
state of matters for which there is no better name than “something 
wrong,” also began to appear, even to an unprofessional eye. 

The number of officers had always been too small, and now whole 
companies had with them only a few sergeants or corporals, who have 
not the influence of their superiors; the Danish rifles had disposed of 
most of the latter. Several of the infantry battalions were mere re- 

eruits, young, and brought into fire for the first time. They wavered, 
and became unsteady. Large groups of soldiers of different regiments 
were seen gathering in the rear, with no one to rally them; others 
were straying away in the fields and woods, or going farther to the 
rear; the staff were too few in number, an‘), like the troops, had been 
too hard worked; most of them had ridden down three or four horses 
each, and still the officers at distant points were heard complaining of the 
want of orders. The ammunition had begun to grow short, and though 
@ supply was instantly sent up from Schleswig, the waggons got mixed 
up with the straw and forage carts that covered the high road, and 
were not extricated with sufficient celerity. 

The Danes had as yet gained no ground, but it was just as certain 
they were not beaten, and at midday, when they made their last and 
successful attack, it was seen why it had been impossible to beat them. 
They had a strong reserve, which, fresh and vigorous, was sent against 
the Holstein force, almost every available man of which had been for 
many hours engaged. The advance wascovered by a larger number of 
guns than had yet been brought into action, and by a strong body of 
cavalry. The firing was now for an hour heavier than ever, and at 
last the Holstein centre gave way and retreated on Schleswig; the 
right wing bent back and retired toward the town; the left fell 
back through the open ground to the West. By a quarter past 2 the 
army was in full retreat, but not in disorder ; nor were they molested 
in retiring by the enemy. 

The members of the Holstein Government, who were in Schleswig, 
fled immediately to Kiel, on hearing that the battle was lost; all the 
officials also left the town; the post office was shut, the doors locked 
and all business suspended. A train of carts, waggons, tumbrils and 
eannon passed slowly through the town from 8 till 5 o’clock ; the in- 
habitants brought out refreshments for the troops, which they distribu- 
ted as they went along. 

Of the loss in killed and wounded no accurate notion can be formed ; 
about 400 Danes and Germans lie in theSchloss of Gottorp, part of 
which is converted into a hospital. But those who can bear transport 


are sent on to Kiel and Altona, while those who fell in the last and } 


most fierce attack have not been brought in; in the range of woods to 

the right, and the wild heaths to the left, there must also be hundreds 

maseve not been picked up, but who lay on the field probably all last 
t. 

'o the West, beyond Gammelund, a Danish prisoner reported that a 
battalion of his corps, chasseurs, got among the bog and morass of what 
is called the moor, and were nearly all shot down by the Holsteiner 
riflemen, before they could extrica e themselves. 

The Danes entered Schleswigin the evening between 9 and 10 ’clock. 
The Holsteiners retreated by the Chausseé along the South bank of the 
Schlei towards Eckernfiorde. Colonel von Tann covered the retreat, 
and before quitting the town threw up a barricade in the main street, 
to impede the march of the Danes. 

The action was fought on both sides with great obstinacy, and the 
Holstein troops generally behaved gallantly for so young an army. 
The Danish soldiers are on the average much older men. The Holstein- 
ers must have underestimated the force of the Danes, for they cannot 
even now explain how the enemy could have brought up fresh troops 
after three attacks. The victory, that may be called the battle of Ids- 
tedt, is decisive for the present of the fate of the duchies. 

The infantry took off their knapsacks, &c., to enable them to fight 
the easier, and, having saved the whole of their baggage, it will at once 
be seen with what admirable order the retreat must have been conduc- 
ted. The troops evacuated Scleswig, and commenced their march to- 
ward the South, singing their national songs. 

eee eens 


Tue vate Duxe or Camprince.—it is understood that the will of 
the late Duke of Cambridge was opened and read on Wednesday last. 
The property is stated to be divided into three portions amongst his 
three children, viz., the present Duke and his two sisters. In addi- 
tion to other property the sum of 5,000/. goes to the Duchess. The 
executors are the Duke of Sutherland, Sir James Reynett, and Sir 
Henry Wheatley. The guardians of the Princess Mary are the Duchess, 
the present Duke and the executors already named. The Princess 
Mary is but 16. By the grant of Parliament she will have 3,900/. per 
ee well as one-third of the personal estate by will.—Times 
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Weare compelled to make up our weekly budget, without waiting the 
arrival of the mails by the Viagara Steamer, although she will be 
fully due here at the time we go to press. The telegraph, however, 
and a package of papers to the 30th ult., by the Pacific, give us an in- 
sight into the European events of the week, which have in some respects 
@ peculiar gravity. 

And first of the admission to the House of Commons, or the exclusion 
therefrom of the member for the city of London, Baron Lionel Roths- 
child, which matter, after slumbering very quietly through the session, 
has suddenly assumed nm the eyes of the public a most extraordinary 
degree of importance. Omitting the rambling »nd unprofitable debates, 
and many amendments offered, and withdrawn, which have taken 
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place, we resume, from last Saturday, our sketch of the actual occur- 
rences in thiscurious case. It will be remembered that, on Friday, the 
26th ult., Baron Rothschild refused to be sworn on the New Testament, 
and a debate then sprung up, led off by Sir Robert Harry Inglis, who 
moved that the House would not alter the form of taking the oath. 
The debate was adjourned until the following Monday. Some singular 
episodes occurred. For instance, there was some discussion as to 
whether the Baron ought or ought not to be heard by Counsel at the 
Bar of the House, this waste of time being at length stayed by the per- 
tinent remark that the member elect did not desire any such permis- 
sion. On the Monday, after considering various causes that might 
have moved Baron Rothschild to prefer being sworn on the Old Testa- 
ment, it was deemed proper that he should answer the question from 
his own lips ; whereupon, being quietly seated under the gallery, the 
privileged place for strangers, he was again called forth, and the dra- 
matic scene here described took place. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer entirely agreed with the Right Hon. 
Baronet (Sir James Graham). He thought the House ought to proceed 
with extreme regularity in thiscase. He should therefore — that 
this be the motion—That Baron Lionel de Rothschild having demanded 
to be sworn on the Old Testament, he be called to the table of the House 
and asked by Mr. Speaker why he demanded to be sworn in that form ? 
(Loud cheers. ) 
Lord Harry Vane seconded the motion. : 
Mr. Hume suggested that the words ‘‘ Member for the City of Lon- 
don” be inserted after the name of Baron Rothschild. 
That being done, the Speaker read the motion. , 
Sir Thomas Dyke Acland suggested that the question which should 
be asked was, did Baron Rothschild really desire to take the oaths re- 
quired of every other WVember on taking his seat in that House. (Dis- 
approbation in the midst of which the Hon. Baronet resumed his seat.) 
. The Speaker then put the question, which was carried without a divi- 
sion. 
Baron Rothschild was then summoned to the table, and as he advanc- 
ed he was greeted with loud cheers from the Ministerial side of the 
House. 
The Speaker, addressing him, asked why he had demanded to be sworn 
on the Old Testament ? 
Baron Rothschild, in aclear and audible voice, replied—Because that 
is the form of swearing, which I declare to be most binding on my con- 
science. (Loud cheers. ) 
The Speaker then ordered Baron Rothschild to withdraw, and as the 
Hon. Member did so he was again cheered. 


And the House resumed its desultory, but animated debate, Mr. 
Hume narrowing the question down considerably, by carrying the fol- 
lowing amendment, in a division of 113 against 59. 


** That Baron Lionel Nathan de Rothschild, one of the Members for 
the city of London, having presented himself at the table of the House, 
and having previously to taking the oaths requested to be sworn on the 
Old Testament (being the form which he has declared at the table to be 
binding on his conscience), the vlerk be directed to swear him on the 
Old Testament accordingly.” 
Lord John Russell, whose course was watched with considerable anxi- 
ety, spoke at length on the subject, intimating that he should support 
Mr Hume, so far as his amendment went, but resist any alteration or 
excision in the oath itself. The distinction is plain enough, though, as 
will be seen, the main question remained unsettled. We make room 
for a few of Lord John’s remarks, because, midway therein, will be 
found a paragraph touching the power of the Crown and of the House, 
which deserves the most serious attention ; and we are glad to see the 
Premier protesting against the increased tendency of the Commons to 
arrogate despotic powers. 
‘* It was said the other day in the course of the debate by an Hon. 
M-mber that this was a party question ; thatit was the greatest party 
qaeetion of the age; that it was a question of prejudice against pro- 
gress and intelligence, intolerance and bigotry against the principle of 
civil and religious liberty. NowlI entirely dissent from that.—(Hear, 
hear.) If it were a question of civil and religious liberty I have no 
doubt whatever, as I have repeatedly told the House, that a man, what- 
ever might be his religious views, ought to be admitted to sit in this 
House. Sir, the question which we have now to consider is not a party 
uestion—is not a political question. It is a question whether you are 
enabled by the laws as they now act to admit a member claiming his 
seat. I feel convinced that if you are of opinion—if those who are 
most opposed to the admission of Jews are of opinion that it is lawful 
for Baron Rothschild to take his seat, you ought by all means, whatever 
political consequences may follow, whatever you may fear, whatever 
you may consider about its altering the Christian character of the 
House, ate ought at once to admit him.—(Cheers) But, on the other 
hand, if you do not think the law enables him to take his seat accor- 
ding to the oaths now in force, no opinion that is favourable to the 
Jews, or to a legislative measure for admitting them to seats in this 
House, ought to induce you to give way. (Cheers.) Sir, I say, if you 
take any other course, you would take a course that would bring you 
into collision with the courts of law, because you would not be justi- 
fied by the words of the Act of Parliament upon which you are acting, 
and most serious evils must follow.—(Cheers.) But I should not be 
afraid, if I was perfectly convinced that it was right, of meeting the 
rivileges claimed by, or the decision of, any court of law.—(Cheers. ) 
ut there is a question even beyond this.—(Hear, hear.)—If you feel 
convinced that you are not acting according to law, but still you pro- 
pose to act according to the dictates of conscience—if you propose to 
act in a particular way because it is in the promotion of civil and re- 
ligious liberty, you will be in effect exercising and dispensing a power, 
the exercise of which by the Crown brought the people of this country, 
and brought them justly and manfully to make revolution.—(Loud 
cheers.) Sir, I should be sorry indeed if this House, which has now 
much of the power that formerly belonged to the Crown, should at- 
tempt to exercise any such power.—(Cheers.) And, Sir, most sorry 
was I to hear it proclaimed in this House, that we ought to treat this 
question otherwise than as a judicial question,—(Hear hear.)—and I 
was happy, as I said at the commencement of what I have addressed to 
the House, to find the Honourable and learned gentleman opposite had 
treated it in a different manner, and I trust throughout the rest of the 
discussion it will be so treated.—(Cheers.) Sir, 1 have stated the re- 
sult which I have come to on the present question.—(Hear, hear.) I 
think the Member claiming his seat—the Baron de Rothschild—should 
have his demand complied with; he should be allowed to be sworn 
neem the Old Testament—that the House should deal fairly and de- 
liberately with everything that can be urged on behalf of his taking 
his seat according to the oaths now in force, but, according to my 
opinion, I cannot lend myself to any vote or proposal for altering the 
words of the oath without the sanction of an Act of Parliament for so 
doing.—-(Cheers. ) 

At a later period, Lord John, having been taunted by some of the 
Liberal Members with having fallen away from his previous opinions, 
sneaked under the wing of the law officers of the Crown, in a manner 
that, toour mind, takes away much of the value of his bolder and broader 
declaration, mentioned abeve. He is thus reported. 

Lord John Russell would only say that question was, of course, not 
new to him, and that he was told, both last and this year, that it would 
be very likely that Baron Rothschild would be advised to seek his seat, 
and of course it became his (Lord J. Russell's) duty to consider the 
question very maturely.—(Hear.) He did so consider it, and neither 
the late nor the present Attorney-General having advised that it would 
be desirable for the seat to be taken with the omission of the words in 
question ip the oath, he(Lord J. Russell) could do no other than bring 
his own mind to that conclusion, and with the best study he could give 
the question he had come to that result which he had felt it hig duty to 
State to the House.—(Hear, hear.) 


It is, perhaps, the result of his position at the head of a tottering 
ministry, that Lord John Russell occasionally daubs over a fine, man- 
ly enunciation, with a trumpery coat of party paint. 

But we are neglecting the Baron. On the following day, Tuesday, 
another scene took place, which is thus described in a paper before 
us. 

At twenty minutes past twelve o’clock, at which time the benches on 








both sides of the House were nearly filled, Baron Rothschild appeared 











at the bar, an‘ immediately advanced to the table in i 
Page Wood and Mr. John Abel Smith, amidst feud cbliony iron — 
benches to the right of the Speaker. ? 

The Clerk, having first handed hima small edition of the Old Testa 
ment, which the Baron examined, then proceeded to r ‘ 
allegiance. The Baron repeated the words of the oath distinetly and 
emphatically after the clerk, and on coming to the conclusion of it ~ 
nounced the words ‘So help me God” in the usual manner in w feb 
Jews take an oath in courts of justice, viz., by kissing the book whil 
covered. ~ 

The oath of supremacy was taken in the same way. 

The next and last oath was that of abjuration, which it will be 
collected contains the words ‘‘On the true faith of a Christian » ww 
On coming to those words the Baron paused and said, «[ omit th 
words, as they are not binding on my conscience.” (Loud and oak 
rns mt cheering from th: Ministerial side of the House, during whieh 
the hon. member put on his hat and concluded the oath by saying “8 

help me God.”) 

A paper was then handed by the clerk to the Baron, which he signed 
amidst continued cheering. 

The Speaker requested the Hon. member to withdraw (Loud cries 
of ‘* No, no.”) 

The Hon. Member, however, withdrew behind the bar. 

Mr. Hume rose to order. As the Hon. Member had taken the Oaths 
at the table—(Loud cries of “No,” from the Opposition benches)—in 
that form which he thought most binding on his conscience, he put it te 
the House whether it was right that he should be required to with. 
draw. (Cheers.) He concluded by moving that the Ron. Member do 
take his seat at once.—(Cheers. ) 

The Speaker thought the Hon. Member had arisen to ‘‘order.”— 
(Cheers and laughter.) He (Mr. Speaker) understood that the Hon 
Member for the city of Londondid not consent to take the three last 
words of the oath, ‘‘on the true faith of a Christian,” which were pre- 
scribed by the Act of Parliament—(Hear, and cheers)—and he there- 
fore requested the Hon. Member to withdraw that the House might 
come to a decision on the question which that omission involyed.— 
(Cheers. ) 

Sir F. Thesiger.—I beg leave to move that the Baron Lionel de Roth- 
schild, one of the Members of the city of London, having refused to 
take the oaths prescribed by law to be taken, before a Member can sit 
and vote in this House, Mr. Speaker be instructed to issue a new writ 
for the election of a Member inthe roomof the said Baron Lione) 
Nathan de Rothschild. 

Sir R. Inglis seconded the motion. 

Mr. Anstey wished to know from the Speaker if this would be the 
proper time to move the amendments of which he had given notice ? 

No answer was given to this question. 

Mr. P. Wood—Do I understand that the motion has been seconded ? 

Sir R. Inglis—I had the honour of seconding it. 

At this stage, we are compelled to fall back upon the telegraphic re- 
ports from Halifax, of the news to the 3d inst. The topic is thus men- 
tioned. 

On (hursday evening the debate was again resumed, but on an inti | 
mation from the Attorney General that he had some definite Resolu- 
tions to propose, the discussion of the question was further adjourned. 
In the course of the sitting the Attorney General gave notice that he 
would on Vonday next move the two following Resolutions :—— 


First—That Baron Rothschild is not entitled to vote in this House, or to sit in 
this House during any debate, until he shall take the oath of abjuration in the form 
appointed by law. 

Second—That this House will, at the earliest opportunity in the next session of 
Parliament, take into its serious consideration the form of the oath of abjusation, 
with a view to relieve Her Majesty's subjects professing the Jewish religion. 


The announcement of those resolutions was received with much in- 
dignation by the House, and in political circles it is anticipated that 
the government will be thoroughly beaten on these resolutions. 


From this conclusion we entirely dissent, and have sufficient confi- 
dence in the common sense of the House to believe that the resolutions 
will be carried, however much Lord John Rassell’s shuffling herein 
may excite the indignation of the London electors, and the reproach of 
disinterested lookers on. 

It ig rumoured that Lord Brougham is to be created an Earl, with the 
reversion of the title to his brother. The reasons for his Lordship’s 
step in the Peerage are not given. 

Capt. Austin and the British Expedition under his command, bound 
northwards in search of the missing Arctic voyagers, touched at the 
Whale Fish Islands, and sailed thence on the 23rd of June. The two 
American schooners, on the same enterprise, had also reached the same 
place on the 24th, and proceeded onwards, after a few days’ stay. 





The important item of foreign news is the great battle fought on the 
25th ult. between the Danes and Schleswig Holsteiners, which is fully 
detailed elsewhere The loss was heavy, and seems to have fallen se- 
verely on the officers. The Danish report announces 12 killed and 74 
wounded—and of privates 104 killed and 2300 wounded. The loss on 
the other side is not officially given, but is said to have been also severe 
upon the officers. Both parties are prepared to renew the conflict; 
but the great powers are actively negotiating a peaceful settlement, 
which it is ardently hoped they may arrange. 

In France, the Committee of twenty-five members of the National 
Assembly, appointed to watch over the affairs of State during the recess, 
is completed; but we find no names of importance beyond those men- 
tioned last week. 

The King of Bavaria is on his way to England travelling incognito. 
—The Spanish Government is about to despatch 6000 additional troops 
to Cuba.—From Portugal there is no later intelligence,—From Austria 
it is said that the cities of Vienna and Prague are to be immediately 
relieved from the state of siege, and that a general amnesty will be 
proclaimed.—The Hungarian refugees in Turkey have received notice 
that such of them as desire to emigrate will be granted passports for 
Amer ica, and $60 each, to help them on the way. 


Canapa.—We give up a very large space in this day’s journal to a 
record of the recent entertainment given by the citizens of Toronto to 
the citizens of Buffalo; and to very many of our Canadian readers it 
will be but atwice-told tale. They will, however, excuse it, in consid | 
eration of the novelty and interest attaching to the occasion. Descrip- 
tions of festive scenes and reports of complimentary, speeches have a 
certain family likeness, that renders their periodical or frequent repe 
tition eminently wearisome for readers. Itis rare, however, for Bor- 
der-rivals to meet in such numbers and under such auspices, as marked 
this interchange of courtesies between Buffalo and Toronto. The dance 
and the wine-cup, for once, may be viewed in a graver sense than ordi- 
narily attaches to them. 

We shall imitate our correspondents at Montreal and Toronto, and 
let drop the subject of the late difference between the Press and the 
House of Assembly. Time will wear away any asperity of feeling that 
may have been excited; and another session will, we doubt not, see the 
zealous adjutants of the Press in their accustomed place, those gentle- 
men whose vigilance, shrewdness, tact, and industry minister equally 
to the public demand for information, and to the laudgble ambition of 
Parliamentary orators. ‘‘ Let by-gones be by-gones” is a musty and 
homely adage ; but there are worse, even for such occasions as this. 

The Canadian Parliament was prorogued this day week. The Official 
Gazette furnishes us with the following formal announcement of the 
sos Saturday, August 10, 1850. 

This day at 120’clock noon, His Excellency proceede t in state to the 
Chamber of the Legislative Council, in the Parliament Building. The 
Members of the Legislative Council being assembled, His Excellency 
was pleased to command the attendunce of the Legislative Assembly, 
and that House vein present, the following Bills were assented to in 
Her Majesty's name by His Excellency the Governor General. [The 
list is necessarily omitted. ] 
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after which His Excellency the Governor General was pleased to 
the Third Session of the Third Provincial Parliament with the 
following speech :— 
# aaa ~ 
; 1 4 . . 

Leg ering you for the present from further attendance in Parlia- 

ent, I desire to offer you my warm acknowledgments for the zeal and 
filigenee with which you have applied yourselves during the course of 
the Session to the consideration of many subjects of great importance 
to the Public Welfare. ; ’ ae 

It will be my study to carry into effect without unnecessary delay the 
arrangements contemplated in the Imperial and Provincial Acts, which 
have recently passed, for transferring to the Colonial Authorities the 
eontrol and management of the Provincial Post Office. 

[ am of opinion that an exchange of products may take place between 
the several British North American Provinces to a greater extent than 
has hitherto been the case, with much advantage to these Colonies, and 
I shall avail myself of the powers conferred on me by the Act which 

ou have passed for the promotion of this important object. 

[ have had great satisfaction in transmitting to the Secretary of State, 
to be laid at the foot{of the Throne, the Addresses pi ed during the pre- 
sent Session by either House of the Provincial Parliament, expressive of 
devoted loyalty to Her Majesty and attachment to the Institutions of 


*rovince. q 
tn ae baarennts represent, I am confident, the sentiments of the 


great body of the Canadian people, as truly as those of Parlioment. 


tontlemen of the Legislative Assembly, ; ; ; : 
Orbaak 4 in the name of Her Majesty for the liberality with which 

ou have voted the supplies which are requisite for the Public Service. 
] shall deem it my duty to apply them with the strictest economy which 
a due regard to the efficiency of that service and the maintenance of the 

Public credit will permit. e 
Honourable Gentlemen and Gentlemen, ’ 

I congratulate you on the improvement which has taken place in the 
Revenue, and on the promise of an abundant harvest which seems to be 
general throughout the Province. . 7 

Nature has bestowed on this Province singular facilities for trans- 
porting to distant markets its own products and those of other countries, 
and theirextension and development is an object of primary importance 
to its welfare. ‘ Hof © . J 

I had, therefore, much satisfaction in lately visiting, in company 
with many members of both Houses of Parliament, a great public work 
which forms @ link inthe chain of water communication extending from 
the far West through Canada to the ocean. 

The gratification I derived from this visit was enhanced by the op- 
portunity which it afforded for an exhibition of courtesy on the part of 
the citizens of a neighbouring and friendly nation. ‘ 

I have also observed with satisfaction the impulse which recent Acts 
of the Legislature have given to Railway enterprise, and to the con- 
struction of plank and macadamized roads in various parts of the Pro- 
vince. , 

I trust that on your return to your respective districts you will ex- 
ert the influence which you so deservedly possess in furtherance of 
these and other measures of practical utility, By directing the ener- 
gies of the people of the Province towards the prosecution of objects in 
the accomplishment of which they have a common interest, the asperi- 
ties of party spirit which have exercised at various periods so baneful an 
effect on its welfare, will, it may be hoped, be mitigated, and its progress 
in all that constitutes substantial prosperity with God’s blessing en- 
sured.” 

The Honourable the Speaker of the Legislative Council then declared 
that it was the pleasure of His Excelieacy the Governor-General that 
the Parliament should stand prorogued to Thursday the nineteenth 
September, 1860. ‘ 

Corron AND ANNEXATION.—We notice, advertised in one of the city 
papers, a lengthened prospectus for the formation of the ‘“ United 
States Cotton Company, Jamaica,” which, being organized, is to pur- 
chase a certain specified estate in that fertile but impoverished island, 
and proceed forthwith to the culture of cotton and democratic princi- 
ples. The advertisement is very lengthy, and we are not disposed to 
insert itgratuitously in our columns; particularly, as it is addressed 
to the labouring, in preference to the monied classes of this community. 
And there is a worldly wisdom in this distinotion. Wall Street would 
undoubtedly turn a deaf ear to the schemes of political planters, how- 
ever much individual sympathies might jump with the intended propa- 
gandists. We can venture no opinion on the reply which will be made 
to this appeal by the bone and sinew of New York. Adventurers will 
at least have to deal with a very liberal-minded principal, since the 
advertisement tells us that Mr. D. Hart, the member of the Colonial 
Assembly whose estate is thus brought into the market, has refused 
fifty per cent. more than the price he now demands, in his patriotic 
anxiety to see Jamaica improved by the cultivation of a new staple, 
and the adoption of a new political creed. Such disinterested patriot- 
ism is rare in these days, and contrasts very advantageously with that 
of such selfish Liberals as Mr. Cobden or the late Mr. Daniel 0’Con- 
nell—the endowment of the one and the weekly rent of the other being 
the very antipodes of Mr. Hart’s sacrifice of fifty per cent. ! 

We do not purpose to throw the least doubt on the truth of tho state 
ments thus advanced ; for we have seen, not long since, some equally 
zealous gentlemen expending their energies and their monies in the 
futile effort to make flour and timber work out the annexation of Can- 
ada tothe United States, just as Mr. Hart proposes that cotton in 
Jamaica should become the happy medium for bringing about the like 
result. But poor Mr. Hart—we cannot congratulate him on his pros- 
pects, and fear that one at least of the advertised boundaries of his es- 
tate will be found a name of ominous portent. It ‘ extends on one 
side down to the sea at Salt River Creek ;” and up Salt River he must 
row, before he finds his coveted batch of labsurers. 

These remarks may be thought illiberal: but we presume that Mr. 
Hart, being a member of the Colonial Assembly, has also the honour of 
being a subject of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, whose dominions may 
God preserve intact. As such, we deem it our duty to notice this fla- 

grant attempt at subversion of her Empire, and can only rejoice that 
it is likely to meet with no more favour than it deserves. In conclu- 
sion also, we may remark that though we put all faith in Mr. Hart’s 
pecuniary sacrifices, we shall require something more than his ipse 
dizit to assure us that “ the whole intelligence and respectability of the 
island earnestly hope for” the consummation of this chimerical scheme. 

We shall indeed be delighted to find any project maturing, that gives 
reasonable hope of an infusion of vitality into Jamaica and our other 
ill-treated and depressed West India Colonies; but trade and treason 
should not be insidiously mixed up together; and shall not be, when 
they come under our notice, without a word of reprobatioa. We notice 
that a meeting was held in Manchester on the 31st ult. for taking into 
consideration some method of promoting the growth of cotton in the 
West Indies, and that in a discussion that arose lately in the House of 
Commons on a vote of £10,000 for the purchase of some old Danish 
forts, on the Western Coast of Africa, it was intimated that a large sup- 
ply of cotton might, possibly, be raisedin that quarter. 


the Legislative Council, Gentlemen of the 








Honpuras.—The Watchman of the 6th ult., announces the resigna- 
tion of Colonel Fancourt, H. B. M., Superintendent at Belize 





Wasnincron.—President Fillmore’s Cabinet is completed by the 
acceptance of office on the part of the two gentleman, Messrs. Conrad 
and McKennan, named last week. The Senate has passed bills for set- 
tling the disputed boundary between Texas and New Mexico, and paying 
Texas an indemnity of $10,000—for giving California a State Govern- 
ment, making her an integral part of the Union, and also for making 
New Mexico a Territory. These measures have yet to be submitted to 
the House of Assembly, and any details or comments, in our limited 


Jenny Linv.—In a fortnight’s time the public will be on the very 
tiptoe of expectation, looking for the arrival of this renowned vocalist, 
who is positively to embark at Liverpool, for New York, on Wednesday 
next, the 21st inst. The parties most especially interested in her suc- 
cess are, in the meantime, making prodigious efforts to ensure it. The 
new Music Hall in Broadway is pushed forward to completion, and is 
massive incharacter and vast in size, as we doubt not it will be gorgeous 
in its decorations. On this point, however, we prefer judging for our- 
selves. Weshould add that Mr. Barnum has alsoruffied the pinicns 
of the followers of the Muse, by offering the very handsome premium 
of $200 for a song, to be sung by Jenny Lind as a sort of homage to 
American discrimination and liberality. Mr. Benedict is to set it to mu- 
sic. The sons of Parnassus might be glad toknow whether length or 
strength in the composition is considered the more desirable: four stan- 
zas—six—or a dozen—which is it to be? Poor poets may at least be 
sure of fair play, sincea committee of gentlemen will award the prize, 
and that committee is composed of Messrs. George Ripley, Julgs Bene- 
dict, Lewis Gaylord Clarke, J.8. Redfield, and George P. Putnam. 
We areglad to hear, moreover, that our professed musical critics are 
determined to weigh the fair vocalist in the even scales of their judgment. 
Her praises have been so extravagantly sounded, and her triumphant 
career in England was so curiously mixed up with the conflict betwecn 
the rival Italian Operatic establishments of London, that New York is 
eminently calledupon for animpartial and unbiassed opinion. 





P.S8. Onthe receipt of the Wiagara’s mails, we find nothing of im- 
portance. The following will be of interest to certain of our readers :— 


CamBripGe-House, JuLY 29.—The Duke of Cambridge has been pleased to ap- 
point Lieut-Col. Sir W. Davison, Major the Hon James Macdonald, Mr. Edmond 
St. J. Mildmay, and Major Baron Kuesebec, to be his Royal Highness’s Equeries. 


Army. 


Wak-Orrice, AuG. 2, 1850.—3d Regt of Lt Drags—Capt the Hon M Monck- 
ton from 29th Ft, to be Capt, v Brvt Maj Fisher, who ex. ist Grenadier Regt of 
Ft Gds—Ens and Lt A H L Fox to be Ltand Capt, by pur, v the Hon E W Las- 
celles, who ret; Lt and Capt C G Ellison to be Adj, v the Hon H H M Percy, who 
resigns the Adjcy only. 7th Ft—LtC E Stainforth, from 97th Ft, to be Lt, v Bell, 
who ex. 16th Fti—Lt W C Bancrot, from 76th Ft to be First Lt, v Carter, pro. 
2ist Ft—First LtG N Boldero, from 87th Fi, to be First Lt, v MacDougall, app 
to 87th Ft. 27th Ft—Ens W D Phelips to be Lt, by pur, v Wedderburne, who 
ret. 29th Ft—Brevet Maj S Fisher, from 3d L Drag, to be Capt, v Monckton, who 
ex. 37th Ft—Staff Surg of the Sec Class J C Cameron, M D, to be Surg,v A 
Browne, M D, who ret — h. p. 39th Ft—Surg L Barron, M D, from haif-pay 
56th Ft, to be Surg, v C H James, who ret upon half pay. 44th Ft; Staff Assist- 
Surg J Gibbons to be Assist-Surg, v Gray, dec. 48th Ft; Lt M F M Herbert to 
be Capt, by pur, v Wheeler, who ret; Ens W H Knight to be Lt, by pur, v Her- 
bert 62d Ft: Capt J G C Disbrowe, from 76th Ft, to be Capt, v R H Haviland, 
who retires upon half-pay 76th Ft. 

72nd Ft; Ens C Rice, to be Lt, by pur, v Campbell, pro; Ens R D Buchanan 
to be Lt, by pur, v Newman, pro. 77th Ft; Capt B O’Brien, from half-pay, unat, 
to be Capt, v Clarke, pro. 82d Ft; Lt C Graves tobe Capt, without pur, v 
Brevet-Ma) Bender, who ret upon full-pay ; Ens T Smith to be Lt, v Graves; Ens 
T HL H Phipps, from 28th Ft, to be Ens, v Smith, 87th Ft; First Lt J Mac- 
Dougall, from 2ist Ft, to be First Lt, v Boldero, app to 2let Ft. 97th Ft; LtM 
W Bell, from 7th Ft, to be Lt, v Stainforth, whoex. 2d W I Regt; Staff Surg 
of the Sec Class G Allman to be Surg, v W H Brownson, who ret upon half-pay. 

Hospita StaFF ; Staff-Surg of the First Class D Scout to be Depy Inspector- 
Gen of Hospitals, vJ W Watson, M.D, who ret upon half-pay; Staff Sure of See 
Class 8 Mair, M. D., to be Staff-Surg of First Class, v Scott, pro; Surg J G Wood, 
M.D., from 20th Ft, tobe Staff Surg of Sec Class, v Mair, pro ; Surg H J Schooles, 
M.D., from half-pay, 69th Ft, to be Staff-Surg of Sec Ofass, v Cameron, app to 37th 
Ft; Surg D Menzies, from 6th Ft, te be Statf-Surg of Sec Class, v Allinan, app to 
the 2d W I Regt; Assist-Surg WS Saunders, M.D., from 7th Ft, to be Assist- 
Surg to Forces, v Gibbons, app to 44th Ft 
Unatt.—Lt C J Carter, from 16th Ft, to be Capt, without pur; Lt B O’Brien 
from 77th Ft, to be Cupt, without pur- 

Brevet.—To be Aides-de-Camp to the Queen, with the rank of Col. in the 
Army—Lt Col, F Markham, C.B., 32d Reg; Lt.-Col G@ H Lockwuod, €.B., 3d 
Lt Drag; Lt-Col J B Gough, C,B, 3d Lt Drag, Quartermaster-Gen to her Majes- 
ty’s Forces serving in India. To be Lt-Colonels in the Army—Maj J L_ Dennis, 
94th Reg; Maj. C "4 Sackville Lord West, of 2ist Ft; Maj F Haines, of 2ist Ft. 
Tobe Majors in the Army.—Capt J Ramsay of 22nd Reg; Capt E A Holdich, 
& 80th Reg. To be dides doth to the Queen with the rank of Colonel in the 
Army in the East Indies—Lt-Col Garden, C.B., of 36th Bengal Native Infan- 
try, late Quartermaster-Gen ofthe Bengal Army; Lt-Col. P. Grant, C.B., of the 
59th Bengal Native Infantry, late Adg Gen of the Bengal Army, Aug. 2. To be 
Lt-Colonel in the Army in the East Indies—Maj J B Bellasis, 9th Bombay Na- 
tive Infantry. Tobe Majorsinthe Army in the East Indies—Capt W Camp- 
bell, 30th Benga! Native Infantry. Capt C Cheape, 51st Bengal Native Infantry. 
Capt W E Mulcaster, 641h Benga: Native Infantry, Aug, 2. 





OORRESPONDENCE. 
Toronto, August 13, 1850 

My omission to write last week arose from a scarcity of matter de- 
serving of record; this week, my principal difficulty will be to do jus- 
tice to the numerous subjects that claim notice from the chronicler of 
passing events. First and foremost must be placed the festivities which 
have marked the visit of some two hundred ladies and gentlemen of 
Buffalo to this city, in pursuance of the invitation already noticed in 
your columns. This truly gratifying exhibition of fraternal feeling, 
and national courtesy to our neighbours across the borders, went off in 
the most triumphantly successful manner. Nothing occurred to mar, 
in the most minute particular, the efforts made to amuse our Amerioan 
visitors; and, I may safely venture to assume, that henceforth frontier 
feeling will take a new and delightful tone, arising from the gratitude 
felt and acknowledged by our Buffalo friends, for the enthusiastic and 
overwhelming display of kindness and hospitality, which marked every 
step of their progress to and from Toronto. I am but an indifferent 
chronicler of such festivities as occupied our undivided attention du- 
ring Thursday, Friday, and Saturday; and with your permission, I 
shall avail myself of the labours of the local papers, correcting merely 
a few verbal inaccuracies, which have crept into their narration. 
Should the extended details prove too great for the space at your dis- 
posal, you will of course abridge them; but I thought it advisable to 
give you the means of doing ample justice to a demonstration of Cana- 
dian courtesy, which I have little doubt will exercise a powerful in- 
fluence across the borders, in softening, or rather removing, the asper- 
ities caused by the border contests and collisions of times gone by. 


(From the Toronto ‘* Globe” of Saturday and Monday last.) 
Vistr or THe Cirizens or Burra.to To ToronTo. 


The Mayor, cn behalf of the people of Buffalo, having accepted the 
invitation of the members of the Legislation and the Corporation, to 
visit Toronto, Thursday last was chosen as the most convenient day for 
the occasion. The steamer Chief Justice, Capt. Colcleugh, was char- 
tered to bring thedistinguished company from Lewiston, and a comruit- 
tee of reception, consisting of Mr. Morrison, M.P., Mr. Alderman 
Campbell, Mr. A. H. Armour,and Mr. Thomas Ridout left Toronto in 
that vessel at half-past seven a. m., arriving at Lewiston about twelve 
o’clock. Contrary to expectation, the visitors had not yet arrived from 
Buffalo, and it was found, on enquiry, that they had been delayed by 
the breaking of the axle-tree of one of the locomotives ; another loco- 
motive had to be sentfrom Lockport, and a detention of an hour or two 
took place in consequence. ‘ 

Attwo o’clock the cars arrived with the welcome visitors, and they 
were speedily on board the Chief, and steaming down the river with 
the Stars and Stripes and Union Jack flying from the same staff, 

The weather had hitherto been very fine ; but soon after the steamer 
left Niagara, (where by the bye, it was received with hearty cheers by 
the persons assembled on the wharf, which were answered with equal 
spirit from the boat), the sky became overcast, andthe rains eedily 
began to descend intorrents. This unexpected change rather damped 
the spirits of the hitherto gay and merry party ; but the capital dinner 
and wines provided tended to restore animation, and all looked eagerly 
forward to the 

Reception at Toronto.—At half-past five, the City bellsrang out 
a merry peal as the signal that the expected guests were approaching, 
and immediately the streets in the neighbourhood of the wharves were 
thronged with crowds of citizens repairing to welcome their visitors. 
The landing had been fixed to take place at the foot of Yonge Street 
and ere long, the top of the wharf and the hi,h banks of the Lake round 
the Custom House, were densely covered with spectators. Shortly be- 


fore six, the National Societies, Fire Companies, &c., with flags and 
banners, and accompanied by two bands of music, began to defile down 
Yonge Street, and took up their station along the wharf, leaving an 
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Asthe steamer gallantly rounded the 
the harbour, a salute from cannon stationed on the bank, rang 
pes welcome ; and as the vessel approached the wharf with the Stars 
and Stripesat the mast-head, and the Union Jack from the 
stern, the City Bell again‘sent forth a merry chime, and loud huzzahs 
broke forth from the end of the pier, which were taken up along the 
shore, and sent back with right good-will from the masses on the bank. 
The salute was duly returned from the steamer with great enthusiasm. 
the Chief Justice having been ey moored alongside the wharf, the 
gentlemen of the Buffalo party landed and were received by the May- 
or, Aldermen, and Conncilmen of the City, and many of our leading 
islators and citizens. The Mayor of Toronto then addressed the 
guests in the following terms. 


Mr. Mayor, and Ladies and Gentlemen of Buffalo. 

On behalf of the.citizens of Toronto, I leave most cordially to welcome you 
on your arrival in our city, and to express the hope that we may be able to render 
your visit, which is so acceptable to us, as pleasant and agreeable to yourselves. 

It will be a very delightful result of the interchange of courtesies between the 
people of two neighbouring cities, of the same origin, should it be the means of ce- 
menting those friendly relations between us, which must be as gratifying to our 
feelings as Christians and neighbours, as they must be mutually beneficial to our 
interests. 

The visitors were then placed in carriages which took up the line to 
the North American Hotel—the headquarters of the party; as they 
proceeded up the wharf and along Front Street, each carriage was re- 
ceived with enthusiastic cheering and waving of handkerchiefs. Over 
two handred guests landed from the Chief Justice. During their stay 
they were entertained as the guests of the citizens at the principal ho- 
tels, and carriages were placed at their service. 

The aftercoon was far spent ere the guests were safely deposited in 
their quarters, and all thoughts were turned on preparing for the grand 
Ball, to be given in the evening in St. Lawrence Hall. | his magnifi- 
cent pile of buildings, as most of our readers know, occupies the site of 
the old City Hall, on King Street, which was burnt down at the great 
fire last year. The new buildings are of beautiful freestone, and the 
frontage on King Street extends to 140 feet. Im the centre of the pile 
stands the public Hall, having a noble archway leading from King 
Street by a long arcade of shops on either hand, through St. Lawrence 
Market to Front Street. The Patriot thus artistically describes the 
upper stories. 

The interior of the centre building, on the first floor, has two large public rooms, 
and two subordinate offices, connected by a spacious corridor from the public stair 
case, over which is the principal room—St. Lawrence Hall—the dimensions of 
which are one hundred beet in length, thirty-eight feet six inches wide, and thirty- 
four feet six inches high, with an orchestral qlee at the entrance end, and saluon 
anderneath, Thesides of the room are broken by bold pilasters, used for venti- 
lating and smoke flues, with the principal cornice, enriched by consoles and pate- 
ras broken and continued round them. The ceiling wili have a flat centre with a 
bold, plain cove at the sides, springing fromthe cornice and terminating by a raised 
enriched margin round it, and dividing it transversely into three principal com- 
partments with enriched spherical pannelled ceztres to each, with foliated centre- 
pieces and angular ornaments in relief to each, and having two end panvels with 
centre pieces and rich foliaied terminations springing from them. 


In this Hall the Ball to the Buffalonians was given. The interior 
finishing of the building is not yet completed, and on Monday last even 
the staircase was not erected. But good-will gives speed to every en- 
terprize, and those who visited the erection on Monday were not a little 
surprised on Thursday at the change which had been effected. At the 
main entrance a low platform had been laid for carriages to approach, 
@ spacious piazza was erected covering the whole of the archway and 
across the pavement. The Stars and Stripes floated on the tower above, 
and the whole front was decorated withevergreens. Passing through 
the piazza, ® promenade of five hundred feet presented itself to the eye, 
running through the St. Lawrence Buildings and Market and across 
Front Street, and terminating in a view of the front of the New City 
Hall. The whole promenade was brilliantly lighted with gas laid for 
the occasion, and was decorated very handsomely with flowers and 
evergreens. 


Tue Bar..—Without passing along the promenade, the company on 
entering took the main staircase to the right, and ascended to the Ball- 
room, which was fitted up with great taste. The Patriot says, the 
ceiling was entirely covered with white and blue chintz; the walls in 
compartments of white and pink, with scarlet hangings, around the en- 
tire cornice. On the east wall, the words, ‘‘ God save the Queen,” and 
the initials, V. R., tastefully executed in evergreens and flowers, ex- 
tended the whole length of the hall; on the opposite side were ‘* Hail 
Columbia,” and the initials of the President of the United States, sur- 
mounted by the American Eagle. In various parts of the walls were 
placed circles of evergreens, crowns, eagles, and other ornamental de- 
vices, together with a profusion of flags, British and American—the 
Union Jack and the Stars and Stripes blended harmoniously together— 
the toute ensemble being that of a magnificent military pavilion. It was 
lighted by the splendid gas chandelier of the House of Assembly, and a 
number ofsmaller branch jets round the room. In addition to these 
decorations, the walls were ornamented with fine portraits in handsome 
frames, conspicuous amongst which were ‘‘ The Queen,’”’ General 
Washington, the Dake of Wellington, His Excellency the Governor- 
General, and a great number of our principal public characters 

Shortly before tea, His Excellency the Governor-General, the Coun- 
tess of Elgin and suite entered the Hall, the band of the Rifles playin 
the national anthem. His Excellency took his station at the upper en 
of the room, and the Mayor and citizens of Buffalo were there presented. 
The dancing meanwile was proceeding with great vigour, and was kept 
up with anabated zeal until the signal for supper was given. At the 
high-tide of the evening the scene presented was most brilliant ; prob- 
ably few present had ever witnessed before a finer spectacle of the kind. 
Over five hundred persons were present, and the display of beauty was 
worthy of the occasion. 3 

About one o'clock the company began to move towards the supper- 
room, which was laidin the Council Chamber of the City Hall, and which 
was reached by the promenade we have already spoken of. 


Tue Suprrer.—At the upper end of the spacious chamber, on a dais, 
a table was ba sy to which his Worship the Mayor of Toronto, who 
presided, led Her Excellency the Countess of Elgin and Kincardine ; 
the Governor-General and Mrs. Judge Sill, of Buffalo; the Mayor of 
Buffalo and Madame Lafontaine; the Speakers of the two Houses and 
Mrs. Alderman Tiffany and the Hon. Mrs Bruce. From this platform 
extended four tables and two side tables. These tables were loaded 
with every article of luxury that the season afforded, and were taste- 
fully decorated with floral and fanciful ornaments. The Hon. Messrs. 
Bourret, Sir A. N. McNab, F. Hincks, W. Cayley, J. H. Cameron, P. 
Tache, W. H. Merritt, and Solicitor-General Drummond, acted as stew- 
ards. As the Hall was not large enough to contain the whole company 
at supper, the guests of the evening were inyited to be at the first de- 
tachment, and not to interfere too much with the comfort of those that 
required to wait till the first party had finished, the supper was taken 
eras: and was quickly despatched. This end satisfactorily accom- 
plished— 

The Mayor began to address theassembly, but the popping of cham- 
paign corks, and the excitement created by so large an assembly busily 
engaged in showing their appreciation of the good things of this life, 
prevented his remarks from being heard distinctly. He stated that in 
asking the attention of the ladies and gentlemen present, it was not his 
purpose to detain them with long speeches. There were festive occa- 
sions when toasts and speeches formed a necessary ingredient of the 
entertainment ; but this was not one of them ; more appropriate amuse- 
ments awaited them in another apartment. But there were, neverthe- 
less, two or three sentiments, the expression of which seemed to be in- 
dispensable upon the occasion of such a meeting as the present. And 
of these there was one which, among British people—and upoa British 
ground, must always take precedence of every other; and he felt as- 
sured that our honoured and most welcome guests from the United 
States would readily acquiesce in our adherence to this usege. He al- 
luded to the toast of “ The Queen.” (Loud cheers.) Among British 
people loyalty to the sovereign was a part of their religion; it was a 
strong and universally pervading feeling at all times; but when, as at 
the present time, that sovereign was a young and beautiful woman, dis- 
tinguished for all the graces which adorn her sex, and which would have 
rendered her an ornament to any society from the cottage to the throne, 
a deep feeling of love and affection was superadded to that of loyalty. 
The universal prevalence of this feeling throughout the British commu- 
nity, was never better expressed than by a distinguished countryman, 
of our honoured guests—he meant Bishop Doane of New Jersey, whw,in 
his published notices of a recent visit to England, referred to'this fact 
ag a striking feature in British society. ‘However violently the vari- 
ous political parties may denounce each other, and however they may 
endeavour to overthrow each other (said Bishop Doane), but one feeling 
of loyalty pervades the whole community towards the sovereign. Trav- 
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the Queen.” The Mayor concluded by proposing ‘‘ The Queen— God 
rem her,” which was most enthusiastically Siepenied to, and by none 
more heartily than by our American guests, . 

The Mayor next proposed “‘ The President of the United States,” 
a toast which he was sure would be as warmly responded to by his fel- 
low subjects present, as that of ‘“‘ The Queen” had been by our honoured 
guests from Buffalo. It was a striking similarity in the character of 
the two people, that the same attachment to, and veneration for, the 
Chief Magistrate existed in both: it was the same principle of loyalty 
exhibited under different forms. How could this be better demon- 
strated than in the fact that though, in the United States, the Chief 
Magistrate was an elective office: andthe President elect, chosen per- 
haps by a small majority, in opposition to the votes of a large minority; 
yet no sooner was the question decided, than the whole people united 
in sustaining the honour and dignity of their Chief Magistrate; and 
the opponent of his election of yesterday, would resent an indignity or 
disrespect towards him to-day, as would his most ardent supporter. 
This was an amiable exhibition of the rm! of the American people, 
and never was more strongly evinced than in the case of their late 
distinguished President—General Taylor—whom all alike loved, and 
whose loss all alike lamented. This toast was most enthusiastically 
cheered. 

Mr. Justice Sit, of the Supreme Court of New York, briefly re- 
4urned thanks. 

In rising to propose the health of the Governor-General, the Mayor 
said, that he had been one of the party who accompanied his Excellency 
a few weeks ago in the visit to the Welland Canal, and for the recep- 
tion of whom their kind Buffalo friends had peperet so generous and 
hospitable an entertainment; and he knew that there was not one in- 
dividual of that party who more warmly appreciated that kind inten- 
tion, or who more deeply deplored the untoward accidents which de- 

rived us of the gratification of availing ourselves of that hospitality. 
Hie {the Mayor] knew also that warm and enthusiastic as was the de- 
sire to reciprocate this act of hospitality, no one entered into this feel- 
ing more warmly or more enthusiastically than his Excellency the 
Governor-General, who had exhibited this feeling more substantially 
than by words: and he knew that at the present moment there was no 
one person who felt greater anxiety to promote the comfort and happi- 
ness of our guests. After some further complimentary observations 
with reference to the Governor, the Mayor concluded by proposing 
“His Excellency the Earl of Elgin, Governor-General of British 
North America,” which was responded to with reiterated cheers, and 
‘* one cheer more.” 

The GoverNnor-GENERAL rose amid great applause, and said, that 
he could bear a cheer when it comes from gentlemen, but when there 
are ladies in the case, and when they give their assent in so enthusi- 
astic a manner as had been done on the present occasion, it quite over- 
whelmed him. (Prolonged cheering.) He perfectly concurred with 
the remark of his worthy friend the Mayor, that this was not a proper 
occasion for making speeches. He was sure he would be doing injus- 
tice to his friends to detain them, when there was, elsewhere, what was 
far more attractive than oratory. But he would avail himself of the 

resent moment to express the very deep and sincere | phrerny: na which 

e felt in uniting with the Canadian Legislature, and with the Corpora- 
tion of Toronto, in giving a most hearty welcome to the citizens of Buf- 
falo. (Tremendous cheering.) He did trust that by their joint exer- 
tions they would succeed in enabling their friends to pass an agreeable 
time so long as they chose to remain with them ; and if he had had any 
doubt of their success on that point—that doubt would have been re- 
moved by the kindness, the cordiality, and the willingness to be pleased 
which had been evinced by all of them. He was satisfied that all his 
Canadian friends were warmly alive to the great Se due to 
their friends from Buffalo. First, they were deeply indebted to them 
for the magnificent preparations for their reception on the occasion of 
their proposed visit to their city; and second, they were indebted to 
them (and really he did not know but that favour should be ranked 
higher than the other one) for the readiness, and willingness, and 
frankness with which they had accepted the invitation to pay a return 
visit, although by a hapless fate they had been unable to carry out 
their own en ment. He trusted they would have no reason to re- 
pent of the irable lesson they are giving of their appreciation of 
that excellent quality so highly prized by his own countrymen, and 
styled by them—keeping a tryst. He did feel that if at some future 
occasion the opportunity should — itself, they would be happy to 
evince that that lesson had not been given themin vain. (Great ap- 

lause. 
m The Davee said, that he intended to offer them but one more toast, 
and that was par excellence the toast of the evening. It was, ‘ Our 
Guests—The Mayor and Citizens of Buffalo.” (Loud cheers. ) He 
could not so well express the grateful sentiments which animated him- 
self and his fellow-citizens towards the'people of Buffalo, as those sen- 
timents which had just now been expressed by his Excellency the Gov- 
ernor-General. We were all alike sensible of their generous hospitali- 
ty, and alike anxious to reciprocateit. He sincerely trusted that this 
demonstration of kindly sentiments, would cement the basis of future 
international friendship, a consummation which—as he had taken the 
opportunity of saying to-day, in his welcome on their arrival—must be 
alike agreeable to their feelings as Christians and neighbours, and con- 
ducive to their respective interests. The Mayor concluded by propos- 
ing—* The Mayor, Corporation, and people of Buffalo”—which was 
received with the, most enthusiastic cheers, and one, two, and three 
cheers more. 

The Mayor oF Burrato then rose amidst the most deafening cheers, and said, 
Mr. Mayor, Hon. Ladies and Gentlemen, and citizens, accept of my warmest 
thanks for this most highly honourable, this most enthusiastic welcome, which has 
been given to myself and the citizens of Buffalo. When I heard accidentally but 
the day before of your intended arrival in Buffalo—from no official source—from 
no intimation which had come from any one connected with the Governor or the 
authorities of this city, but from an accidental letter that was written to a friend, 
and which inadvertently stated that such a visit would be made. I thought that 
the time had come, when a fitting opportunity presented itself, for the American 
people, and for our corporation, as the representatives of the people of Buffalo, to 
show your authorities, and through them to the nation you represent, that all feel- 
ings of animosity and hatred, engendered by the wars between us, had, on our 
part, been long since buried in oblivion. (Tremendous applause-) Living in sight 
of fields upon which our troops and the troops of your country, have crossed their 
bayonets—living within sight of that fortress which was the proud scene of a glo- 
rious attack and a glorious defence and sortie upon our side, and an equally glori- 
ous attack upon your side, I thought that was a proper scene for the Corporation of 
Buffalo to evince republican oul feeling towards you, living as it were half way 
between the west and the east, ing of the enthusiasm of the west, to give 

‘ou and your intended visit a welcome, and that welcome should be a 1 one, 
{Great applause.) The Corporation could do no more than a themselves, to 
testify their individual respect. They had no power to order any one to do so, 
but they took the liberty of inviting the military, and firemen, and citizens of Buf- 
falo generally, to unite with them in that demonstration of friendly feeling. And 
it was a proud|day let me tell you, for that Corporation ;—it was a proud day for 
the friends of republican liberty and republican magnanimity, when we saw that 
military, and those firemen, and our entire citizens turning out to welcome you 
with cordial feeling. (Tremendous applause ) How much better is it that in- 
stead of receiving you at Fort Erie as you had been forsearty received, that we 
should receive you, and you should recieve us brethren and sisters, speaking a 
common language and having a common origin. (Great applause.) Let me say 
that upon our side we fear no enemy—we in no man’s presence, we sub- 
mit to no man’s dictations if unjust; and upon your side we believe you are ani- 
mated by feelings equally a aan God forbid that the day should 
come when the upon this frontier should be called upon to imbrue their 
hands in blood. It ic not were | for your fame, or for the honour or the glory of 

r country that the time should come. Your history is written with an unbro- 
om series of victories, which has carried your flag around the globe—ours is 
written—But this is not a time for speech-making ; allow me to give most cordially 
and most sincerely, “ The City of Toronto and its noble Citizens.” 

Here ended the oratorical proceedings of the evening, and the Ball- 
room became forthwith the point of attraction. Dan was resumed 
with fresh vigour, and was maintained until a late hour of the morning. 

Tue Review.—The Review of the 71st Regiment took — yester- 
day, between eleven and twelve o’clock, on the Garrison Common. As 
this is a kind of spectacle for which the American age ye have a keen 
relish, the utmost exertions were made to convey them all to the ground, 
but in consequence of the scarcity of carriages, we are afraid that some 
were disappointed. A very large number, both strangers and towns- 

ple, were assembled, however, and all were delighted with the splen- 

id appearance of the regiment, and the remarkable accuracy and 

romptness with which the evolutions were performed. The strangers 
fad, ortunately, the opportunity of seeing one of the best regiments in 
the service, in every respect, we believe, but particularly as regards 
discipline and the efficiency of their drill. They went through the or- 
dinary manual and platoon exercise, and then through the evolutions as 
on the field of battle—forming square—throwing out skirmishers in 
front—advancing and retiring—charging in line, &c., &c. All were 
delighted with the spectacle, and were very teful to the popular 
Colonel—Sir Hew Dalrymple—for his kind efforts to entertain them. 
Many of the strangers visited the Houses of Parliament, on their re- 
turn from the ground. 





Tue Governor’s Fere.—The samo afternoon the Governor-General 
and the Countess of Elgin gave a grand féte champétre to the guests of 
the city. From half-past four till an hour later, Younge Street was 
thronged with carriages proceeding towards His Excellency’s villa. The 
beautiful grounds of Elmsley House were thrown open on the occasion, 
and the noble host and hostess received their visitors on the balcony 
leading to the grounds. It was a lovely evening, and the recent rain 
gave freshness and beauty to all around, without leaving the turf unfit 
for the occasion. Tents and benches were placed through the grounds, 
and the fine bands of the 71st and Canadian Rifles lent their high aid 
to the entertainment. About six o’clock the visitors were recalled from 
the grounds by sound of gong, and the way was led to a spacious tent 
erected for the occasion, under which an elegant repast was laid out. The 
tent was about one hundred and twenty feet long by forty wide; it was 
open at the sides, and over-head it was lined with flags and banners, 
British and American combined. Four tables ran the whole length of 
the immense apartment, and as the head ran a cross table, at which sat 
Lord and Lady Elgin and some of their chief guests. Five hundred 
persons sat down to the repast, and the din of champaign cork firing and 
other unerring evidences soon showed that a serious engagement had 
been entered upon. 

Shortly after six o’clock, Lord Elgin rose to propose the first toast— 
“ The Queen!” ‘Three times three,” or any other accepted term, 
can ill convey to our readers the burst of applause with which the 
toast was received, and not the least enthusiastic were our American 
friends. 

His Excellency next gave ‘* The President of the United States!” 
introducing the toast with a few remarks complimentary to Mr Fill- 
more, himself a Buffalonian, which were enthusiastically received 
by the Americans. The toast was drunk amid loud and continued ap- 
plause. Mr. Rogers, of Buffalo, replied in a very eloquent epeeeh. 
He proposed a toast on sitting down, which was duly responded to. 

Lord Elgin then gave in a most humorous speech, ‘‘ The Ladies of 
Buffalo ’’ We need not say that His Excellenoy is most happy in his 
off-hand speeches, and on this occasion, the laughter and enthusiasm 
which followed all his efforts, showed that he was more than usually 
happy. Mr. Holley of Niagara Falls, responded to the toast in good 
style, and gave “ The Ladies of Toronto!” 

His Excellency next gave ‘* The City of Buffalo,” and in a very hu- 
morous vein, hit off the difficulties which the Welland expedition en- 
countered on its attempt to reach Buffalo. His Lordship expressed 
great regret that he had not been able to visit the Queen City, and 
was careful to assure his guests that notwithstanding all the delin- 
quencies which had been laid to his charge in reference to the delay of 
the expedition, he was entirely innocent of offence. The Mayor of 
Buffalo duly replied and gave the health of Lady Elma Bruce (Lord 
Elgin’s only daughter) who had entered the tent while the Mayor was 
proceeding. The toast was received with enthusiastic and long con- 
tinued applause; and as the stars were begining to shine out, the com- 
pany gradually left the table and betook themselves once more to 
the beautiful grounds were the Regimental bands were discoursing 
music sweet. 

As the night advanced, gas illuminations in elegant devices and co- 
vering two sides of the villa, were lit up and threw a brilliant light 
over the grounds. Fireworks followed soon after, and still later, one 
of the bands was withdrawn from the lawn and placed at the service 
of the dancers. The Ball-room was soon filled with gay groups. The 
refreshment-room was thrown open at nine o'clock, and many addi- 
tional guests having arrived during the evening, the festivities were 
kept up toa late hour. Few persons present will fail to remember 
with pleasure for many years to come, Lord Elgin’s Fete to the Citi- 
zens of Buffalo. 


Tue ProroGcatiwn.—By eleven a.m.on Saturday ladies and gentlemen 
began to find their way into the Parliament Buildings, which before 
twelve were literally ®ammed. Arrangements had been made for ac- 
commodating the visitors from the States, but so numerous were the 
ladies, that no gentleman could poeatbly squeeze himself above the Bar 
of the Council Chambers even edgewise. 

The escort for his Excellency, consisting of a detachment of the 1st 
Toronto Cavalry under Captain Denison, were, in accordance with their 
usual admirable discipline, at their post at Elmsley House, at the exact 
moment appointed. His Excellency attended by the Honourable 
Col. Bruce Aide-de-Camp, and his suite, arrived at the Parliament 
House at twelve o’clock, when by some strange misunderstanding as to 
the hour, there was no guard of honour in attendance, and but few res- 








pectable persons outside. The Speech will be found elsewhere. After 
the prorogation, His Excellency with Lady Elgin entered their carriage 
and drove off, attended by the same cortege. 

DEPARTURE OF THE BuFFALONIANS.—On Saturday our visitors from 
Buffalo took their departure for the ‘“‘ Queen City” by the Steamer 
Sovereign. At about half-past two o’clock, the Steamer’s bell announ- 
ced the ‘* parting hour,” and crowds of our citizens of every class includ- 
ing the Military, the Government and other officials, lined theshore and 
wharves around the place of embarkation, all anxious to bid the parting 
guests a hearty and affectionate farewell. 

Some little time was occupied in stowing away and arranging the 
luggage, &c., on beard, but the moment of leaving at length arrived ; 
the parting was one of the most cordial we ever witnessed—the frank, 
warm grasp of the gentlemen, mingled with mutual protestations of 
friendship; and the soft pressure, whispered ‘“ farewell,” and looks 
more eloquent than words, of the ladies, spoke volumes for the recip- 
rocal good will existing between us and our friends of ‘the Union.” 
After a short, but most happy and pleasing farewell address by the 
Mayor of Buffalo, the boat moved off—and as she did so, one long deaf- 
ening shout broke from the assembled multitude. Cheer after cheer 
pealed along the shore, re-echoed from the crowded decks of the Steamer. 
A‘number of our citizens, desirous of seeing as much as possible of their 
departing friends, accompanied them to the Queen’s wharf, where they 
were landed, together with the Band of the 71st. The hawsers were 
again cast off—the gangway, for the last time withdrawn—cheer upon 
cheer once more resounded over the water—the Band played a parting 
strain—numerous fair hands waved ‘‘ adieu”—and, haply, more than 
one bright eye was dimmed with pearly tears. So long as those on 
board could be distinguished, hats and handkerchiefs kept up an inter- 
change of signals ; but ere fifteen minutes flew by, the receding boat 
had rounded ‘the point,” and those who had so lately honoured us 
with their presence were hidden from view. We sincerely trust, that 
similar interchanges of hospitality acroys “‘ the lines,” may be neither 
few nor far between. 

His Excellency, Lord Elgin, is about to visit Lake Superior, in H.M. 
steamer Mohawk, Lieut. Herbert, R.N. commanding, which arrived at 
Kingston on Saturday for this object. His Lordship is to embark at 
the head of the Welland Canal, after the steamer has passed through, 
and will not leave Toronto before Friday next. Lady Elgin leaves 
about the same time for Staten Island, with the youthful members of the 
family, Lady Elma Bruce and Lord Bruce. It is to be hoped that the 
bracing airs, and sea bathing to be enjoyed at that delightful watering 

lace, may have a favourable effect on the health of the amiable 
ountess. 

There are other subjects that ought to have been noticed in this letter, 
but they must stand over a week, as I have already encroached on your 
space somewhat extravagantly. 2. 


MonrrEAL, 13th August, 1850. 


The attention of everybody here and elsewhere, throughout the Pro- 
vince, is at present direc towards Toronto, where great things are 
being enacted. Parliament was prorogued on the 10th, and Lord Elgin 
in the closing speech spoke approvingly of the acts of the Session, and 
hopefully of the prospects of the country. But the great object of at- 
traction at Toronto lately has been the strangers within her gates in 
the shape of the Mayor and many of the leading citizens of Buffalo, who 
have responded in considerable numbers to the invitation of which I 
spoke in my last letter. As you will no doubt receive a full account of 

ese festivities from the Jocus in quo—Toronto to wit, I shall merel 
say that everything went off with great ec/at, and seemingly wit 
mutual satisfaction to the inviters and the invited. 

It is reported here on the authority of private letters from England 
that Lord Elgin has been appointed Governor General of India, and 
that Lord Harris, the Governor of Trinidad, is to be his successor in 
this country. The Ministry and their friends say that the report is 
wholly without foundation. I should not, however, be surprised if it 
were to some extent true. Lord Elgin, looking solely to his own inter- 
est, could not select a better moment than the present for leaving a 
country which has wrecked many reputations in the persons of several 
of his predecessors. 

I perceive by your last number that you have not much space to 
spare for Canadian matters just now—and truth to say, there is little 
stirring here worthy of record—so I shall not dilate on affairs political. 





I must mention, nevertheless, that the ‘ Clear Grits,” 

ed, having found their leaders, in the recent Fedincheniey pomeen 
not altogether such heroes and oy ag as they promised they should 
be, have resolved on getting back Mr. Bidwell from the United States 
to be the head and chief of the party. Mr. Bidwell was formerly 
Speaker of the U _ Canada House of Assembly ; but getting involved 
in the troubles of 1837, he entered into some agreement with Sir Fra 
cis Head to leave the Province. It is said by his friends that bein ~ 
timid man, Sir Francis took an unfair advantage of him in the matin 1 
and that he was guiltless of the charges made against him. The one 
——_ of Mr. Bidwell’s friends, in which they admit that he oe 
‘‘ timid” man, proves his incapacity to be a leader of the in ti 
such as these ih which we 4 ’ People in times 

The Industrial Fair to be held in this city in October is going to bea 
great affair. The Legislature has given £2000 towards it, and the pri 
vate contributions have been liberal, and will, it is supposed, be om 
so, yet. It is intended to send invitations to attend it to all parts of 
the United States and the British North American Provinces, A meet- 
ing was held at Quebec a few days ago, for the purpose of having a fair 
there, too, and I see that they are going to have one, the 8th of October 

By the bye, the ministry are in downright sober earnest, in the bu. 
siness of the perambulating Parliament and Government. £15,000 
ee Mees y nah a the — buildings at Quebec, and Mr. Bald- 
win has stated in his place in the Assembly, that they shou 
there after the end of 1851. . Peeneve 

The Agricultural Society of this District made their Report a fow 
days ago. Thecrops of all descriptions are excellent In Upper Ca- 
nada they are equally good. . 

I forgot to say that the citizens of Buffalo who attended the féte at 
Toronto were expected here to-day. But so far we have seen uothing 
of them. 

The weather is becoming cool in the mornings and evenings ; not un- 
pleasantly so, but the contrary. P.P. 


Orama. 


The theatrical fall season in this city promises to be unusually attractive. The 
managers of the leading houses have been actively engaged during the re- 
cess in preparing for the opening campaign ; for rivalry and competition seem te 
be the order of the day. On Monday evening next, THe Broapway, Burton's 
and Tue Astor Opera House under the management of Mr. Bass, commence 
operations, each with attractions of no ordinary character. 





At the Broadway, the experiment is to be tested, whether the public will sup- 
port a well-organized stock company. The management has imported a whole 
host of actors and actresses of established London and Provincial reputation, ix 
addition to whom, Messrs. Dyott, Fredericks, Whiting, and Shaw, with Mesdames 
Abbott, Hield, and Miss Olivier, are retained ; and we have reason to believe that 
the company will present a strength and perfectness inevery department, in all re 
spects unexceptionable. The new importations consist of Mr. F. Conway, (son of 
the eminent tragedian, well-known in this country,) who, in light comedy and 
yoathful tragedy, has won a well-deserved reputation—Mr. Wm, Davidge, excel- 
lent in old men—-and Mr. H. Scharf, a low comedian of rare talent. The feinale 
recruits, we understand, are likely to prove unusually attractive ; they are Miss 
Anderton, a young actress from Manchester and Liverpool, who has acquired a 
high reputation. She is engaged for the leading business in youthful tragedy and 
comedy—the Misses Adeline and J. Gougenheim. from Madame Vestris'’s Theatre 
excellent in vaudevilles and light comedy—Miss Capel, distinguished for her 
chambermaids—Miss Richardson, an experienced actress—and Madame Adeline, 
adanseuse from Her Majesty’s Theatre, London, and the Academie Royal, Paris. 
This is a goodly array of names ; and if the talent of the separate artists prove equal 
o the reputation that has preceded them, we have reason to hope that a very suc- 
cessful season is in store for Mr. Marshall. Negotiations, we are informed, are 
still pending with Mr. Brooke, Mrs. Nesbitt, and several other London celebrities - 
the public will also very naturally expect to see Miss Cushman at this house, on 
her return. Among the earliest of the forthcoming novelties at the Broadway, the 
new prize tragedy of “ Mahommed” is to be presented, adapted to the stage by 

Mr. Neafie, who will personate the hero. 





We hear that Burton has materially strengthened his stock company by the ad- 
dition of several valuable auxiliaries, among whom are Mr. and Mrs, Skerrett. 
Burton will also open the OLyMPic with a strong force, in a few weeks. We 
learn on good authority that our old friend Mr. Rufus Blake has returned from 
New Orleans, and has arranged with Burton to appear on his stage early next 
month. Freed from the harrassing duties of a manager, and devoting all his ener 
gies more immediately to his profession, we foresee a gain herein, for Mr. Bur 
ton’s treasury, and for Mr. Blake’s established reputation. 





Thr indefatigable Brougham expects to be in the field with his new theatre by 
the 1st of November next. Niblo intends to contend the palm with his competitors 
with the never-tiring Ravels, and other foreign novelties ; and Hamblin is organiz- 
ing the materiel for a winter campaign, with all his accustomed energy and tact- 
The Nationa and Barnum’s Satoon are in the full tide’,of successful experi- 
ments; and it only remains for Jenny Lind and the Italian Opera under Maretzek, 
to commence their operations, and we shall present an array of amusements in New 
York, hitherto unprecedented. 

Mr. C. Dispin Pitt.—This distinguished tragedian, who made so favourable 
an impression on all true lovers of the drama, when he appeared at the Park, 
about two years since, is engaged by Mr. Charles Kean for the Princess's Theatre 
London. Mr. Pitt will pass through New York on his way to Europe, and we 
trust that our managers will not permit him to leave the country, without a farewell 
appearance. Mr. Pitt is decidedly one of the best actors of the day, and Mr. Kear 
has exhibited a praiseworthy tact and liberality in engaging so able a performer in 
precisely the line in which Mr. Kean himself particularly excels. May the arrange. 
ment suit the purposes of both parties. 


PAusic. 


HAvVANNA OPERA ComMPANY.—We witnessed the second representation of / 
Puritani at Castle Garden on Wednesday evening. A vast concourse of people 
attended the performance, but we hardly know how to estimate their number. We 
should suppose, however, that there were nearly, if not quite, four thousand per- 
sons pr ésent ; and the attraction was really great, for Steffanoni, Salvi, Badiali, 
and Marini, appeared at the same time. We have not hitherto been able to write 
in a very complimentary way touching the ensemble of these performances, but on 
the present occasion, we can speak unreservedly in terms of warm commendation. 
We need not dwell either upon the plot or the music of the Opera ; they are both 
well-known in New York. Steffanoni sang very charmingly; her execution was 
more clear and more brilliant than usual, and her son virgin vezzosa was a de- 
lightful vocal effort. The public were, certainly, not cold to her endeavours, but 
the tenor and barytone seemed so to occupy every thought, that her exertions were 
not as curdially received as they deserved to be. Salvi was truly great. His 
voice seemed rejuvenated ; it was in splendid order; pure, mellow, clear, and of 
extraordinary power. His style on this occasion was unexceptionable ; free from 
all exaggeration, which has sometimes marred his singing, it was manly, energetic, 
tasteful, earnest, and passionate. It was in short a performance that we shall not 
soon forget. 

We might iterate the same words in speaking of Badiali, for he was all that 
could be desired. Like Salvi, he is a thorough artist, and his long experience en- 
ables him to use his fine powers in the production of musical effects entirely be- 
yond the reach of ordinary artists. Sucha pair America has never seen, and some 
time must elapse ere we shall see their like in this country. Marini presented all 
those unmistakeable evidences of the true master of his craft, which only a thor 
ough education and an extensive experience canimpart. Our pleasure in listening 
to him was only marred by the painful uncertainty of his intonation. ; 

The chorusses were excellent, and strange to say, the band attended to some ol 
the delicate points of the instrumentation. This is an improvement we have long 
wished for, and have used our best endeavours to effect, but hitherto ineffectually. 
We therefore speak in praise of the orchestral performances with much pleasure. 

Astor Prace Opera Hovuse.—Madame Anna Bishop appears at this house 
on Monday evening next, in an Opera called Judith, arranged by Mr. Bochsa. We 
spoke of it at length last week, and we refer to it now to remind the lovers of music 
of the fact. Thisunionof Opera and Ballet, Madame Anna Bishop and Madom’ 
Augusta, is an attraction which we think cannot fail to fill the house to its utmos' 
extent. Of this, the box-book already presents a proof. Madame Bishop w3 





never more popular than at the present time. 
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Tue BeRBE) on rae MounTaineeR or THE ATLAs. By W. S. 
Mayo, M.D. M York. 1850. Putnam.—So clever a book was ‘‘ Ka- 
joolah,” by whichye author of the work before us introduced himself 
to the reading pub that we feared he might turn out to be one of the fa- 
mous “ single-Spe@Cyamijton” tribe—men who exhaust themselves by 
a single effort. We @tyery lad to find that this is by no means the case, 
and that his second position will but confirm him in the high place 
that he has already tak, we have abundance of historical romances, 
sentimental tales, noveliyy o¢ ground-work is human passion, to say 
nothing of all the queer G.pinations of philosophy and fiction with 
which the world has been Suged, any time since printing was invent- 
ed. Dr. Mayo, it seems to Xj, bringing into vogue what may be call- 
ed the geographical romancégoy, by laying his scenes in interesting 
put comparatively unknown ldjities, he contrives to tell us much that 
js worth the hearing, whilst etyting our sympathies in the personal 
adventures of his actors on theyage of his terra incognita. But it 
must be borne in mind, that thisombination of local truth with ficti- 
tious incidents is not to be a out to a happy result by any com- 
mon-place writer. In short it tal, just such a one as Dr. Mayo has 
shown himself to be. We think he \yjd write agood novel out of or- 
dinary materials, and we are surQhat he would be admirable in 
the beaten track of voyages and travel, But he has brought his double 
gift to bear upon one work, and it is COyequently good, fresh, lively, 
and instructive. 

The Berbers are one of several tribes}at inhabit the slopes of the 
great range of the Atlas mountains, bordéjng the kingdom of Morocco, 
continually at feud with the Moors, and by for their intestinal strife, 

able, as they are willing, to sweep the Moot jnto the sea. Partially 
worshippers of Mohammed, their religion exits some remains of that 
primitive Christian faith, which at a very remte period is said to have 
prevailed along the northern shores of Africa. Yollowing such authori- 
ties as he canrely upon, Dr. Mayo confesses eyertheless that their 
origin is very obscure, He paints them, howeve, with a vigorous pen, 
and from them has chosen the hero who gives his{tle to this tale of Mo- 
rocco. Small portions of the scene, in the earliy pages, are laid at 
Cadiz, and some few, towards the close, in the spug of the lofty Atlas ; 

the greater part of the various events narrated occirring at Mequinez, 
the capital of Morocco. Muley Ismael, the Soltm, is an historical 
character, and the period of the tale is about one \undred and fifty 
years ago. This cruel and crafty tyrant plays a conspicusus part, as 
does Casbin Subah, the Chief of the Berbers,who is bent on uniting the 
scattered tribes of his race and founding an empire that should super- 
sede that of the Moors. Dovetailed into the movements of tiese real 
personages are those of the fictitious characters of the tale, ¢ whom 
we shall speak but briefly. We havea pair of brothers and: pair of 
sisters, the former Englishmen by extraction, but born in Spiin, the 
latter Spanish maidens, and as well contrasted as sisters need kb. The 
brothers are twins. One of them, at ten years of age, is carriel off by 
a roving galley from Salee, and being brought up amongst the pratical 
Moors, becomes in his turn a most noted and formidable Salee rover ; 
for, be it remembered, at the period of which we write, these predatory 
corsairs carried terror along the southern shores of the Mediterrmean 
extending their ravages to the coasts of Spain and Portugal, and oven 
further northwards still. As fortune and Dr. Mayo would have it, b 

a series of chances, not unnaturally strained, and most cl pine 
spiritedly described, Hassan Herach, this mi 
tures his own brother Edward Carlyle, and at a i 

Spanish maidens, Isabel and J eaian, the former 5 Langenrdoee yo 
goddess of his idolatry, whilst the latter does the same for the dashing 
young chief of the Berbers. Edward Carlyle, who is a more common- 
place fellow, and originally the lover of Isabel at Cadiz, falls into bond- 
age beneath the bright eyes and other charms of a certain Xaripha,a 
Moorish damsel of Sponish descent. We have thus three pairs of lov- 
ers, and a bold man was the Doctor to take so many in hand at once. 
We must, however, do him the justice to say that he characterises them 
all,keeps them well apart,and shows in so doing some very shrewd peeps 
into the human heart. The book is so crammed full of ‘incident,that we 
cannot pretend to follow its abundant and stirring details. It is enough 
to say that the getting all these captives out of the clutches of Muley 
Ismael and his horrible myrmidons, and into the fastnesses of Casbin 
Subah, furnishes a very large portion of the material; but the episodes 
are so varied and so striking, that the reader is whirled from beginning 
to end, without a moment’s pause. In fact, one great novelty and chief 
attraction of the book is its incessant action, all the peculiarities of 
Moors, Berbers, Jews, Spaniards, Abyssinians, and others, being vivid- 
ly brought into play, and not wearisomely described. The Gaditanas’, 
or Cadiz girls’ dolce far niente—the Salee rover’s deck—the Moorish 
emperor’s court—the hareem—a sea-fight—the Soltan’s troops—the 
Arab horseflesh—sea, desert plains, or mountains—we scarcely know 
which are thechoicest pictures, and can only advise the reader to judge 
poligeey ory will give hima few extracts, and regret that they 

There isa good scene at an early page, where Edward Carlyle, then 
the lover of Isabel, has just escaped in a small boat from the combined 
attack of a rival, and the clutches of some officers of the Inquisition. 
He thinks himself safe, but is pursued in a felucca, and though he boldly 
steers out to sea, is gradually overhauled. 

Again did his heart si ithin hi i i i 
pong ee on pe Sten ee i Seems: wie tie 
=a By cat a — _ Twenty minutes more would decide his fate 

! ght of his father—of Isabel—of the dungeons of the 


Inquisition—and he looked fora i 

d moment bitterl F 

ted een bye anxiety ane its eavfecs, dnc deheepianmapiaasah tins 
» no,” he muttered to himself, “ 

¢ina a — : ong would be cowardly—better leap aboard 


“Butas he spoke thus, the th jumpi 

of es » the thought of jumping overboard suggested a new plan 
pod. — a e could make his pursuers believe, for the time, that he had leaped 
aity ve if oak “y Ne the bottom, he might possibly elude their grasp as effectu- 
ment in carryj ad been his fate. With characteristic readiness he lost not a mo- 
I "ying his plan into execution 

it to the lower bolt confinin 
cord and unshipping the me 
just as the summons to yiel 
tions, came from the rapidl 
he allowed his body to sin 
water, while his head wa: 


everly and 
ghty pirate chieftain, cap- 


Taking a small short cord, he fastened 
the rudder to the stern ; seizing the other end of the 
der, with a loud splash he plunged into the water, 
d himself, mixed with a volley of Spanish impreca- 
y advancing felueca. Drawing himself up by the cord, 
apne be ont same alittle above the surface of the 
euastaaaliinnes securely concealed in the black shadow cast by the 
ye canal . stern that projected several feet beyond the bolt to which An fhee 
The little 
hav dalie being taken aheet™® governed by the rudder, at once broached to, and 
beams, Beaten enna 4 lost headway, and lay boxing about in the light 
Englishman's prowess, he § the felucca was alongside ; but mindful of the young 
close, and it was come lies crew were at first rather cautious about coming very 
Great was their astonish © time before they ascertained that the boat was empty. 
of their prey. They intemal be not less their rage at this sudden disappearauce 
ter; they held their breath eir eyes in vain over the dark surface cf the wa- 
taki ng to reach the shore res nn intently ; but the idea of any one under- 
ut one opinion in relation to tl they oe These could be 
Holy Office, had preferred drowning Fa va Seales ei wipes ony edna 
t he cowled council at Xerez de la } hag submitting to the tender mercies 
nyi ieeane, “he enbewe 4 exclaimed one of the two familiars accompa- 
heard that plunge in the wate, us; he must have jumped overboard when we 


now a hundred fathoms deep at Mat ey he tied the anchor to his body, and is 


, “Just like all those cursed Englishmen,’ 
ng of committing suicide. 


reposterous. 


; replied his companion. “They think 
ve been told that, in their own coumay, more 


than —_ of them cut their throats or drown themselves before they are thirty 
ears old.” 
mn Tis their climate,” interupted a grim ruffian; “I’ve been there. Caramba ! 
what clouds and fogs.” 
“ Partly their climate, but more their religion,” returned the official, “ They 
are heretics, and knowing that they must go to hell at any rate, they don’t care 
when or how.” 
After some debate it was decided to take the boat in tow, and row back to the 
city. Securely hidden in the deep shadow under the overhanging stern, the 
oung man listened to the conversation carried on above him with no little interest. 
He ad confidently speculated upon his pursuers abandoning the boat when 
they should find that he had disappeared, and that with him had gone both oars 
and rudder. In which case he could easily regain his position in the boat, and 
wait until the morning sea-breeze should set him back to the shore. The proposi- 
tion to take his boat in tow of the felucca somewhat disturbed his plans ; but still 
he trusted to his ability to maintain his position until near enough tothe shore, and 
thento quietly slip his hold and gain a landing by swimming. There was the pros- 
pect of a good salt-water drenching, but the water was warm, the surface smooth, 
the air balmy and delicious. His, too, were a constitution and a frame that could 
endure any amount of exposure to the elements ; and, as to the muscular exertion 
necessary to maintain his position, his body was so supported by the water, that 
he had no doubt of his ability to hold on four or five hours atthe least. Congratu- 
lating himself upon the success so far of his bold experiment, he surrendered 
himself with good heart to be towed back to land. 


The felucca isin turn boarded by Hassan Herach’s galley, and Ed- 
ward Carlyle presents himself to his brother through an after-port-hole. 
Hassan receives him with a cut on the head from his cimiter, but is 
soon satisfied that he is not a spirit, and cottons to him accordingly in 
true brotherly style. 

The author repeatedly warns the reader that he has not exaggerated 
his picture of the Moorish Emperor's brutalities. Here is a sample of 
the tyrant’s justice, and of the utter prostration of soul engendered in 


the subjects ofsuch despotism. 

Muley Ismael, the sixth monarch of the dynasty founded upon the subversion 
of the Oataze by the Shereefs of Tefilet, a family so named because claiming de- 
scent from the Prophet, was at this time about seventy years of age. Forty years 
of his life he had passed upon a throne, which by his talents and energy, he had 
consolidated out of the petty kingdoms of Sous, Morocco, Fez, and Teflis. Of a 
middle size—his frame, owing to his extreme temperance, was still vigorous and 
active. He could mount bis horse by vaulting, without assistance, and could wield 
his cimeter, if not on the field of battle against his enemies, at leastin his own court 
with a degree of skill and force that was perfectly satisfactory to his courtiers and 
friends. His complexion was very dark, his mother having been a woman from 
Soudan, but his features inclined more to the Moorish than the negro style of face. 
His eyes, black and piercing, sparkled with intelligence, or gleamed with the most 
ferocious malice. His mouth was wide, and generally distorted by a sardonic 
grin, while his toothless gams added toits disagreable expression, which was some- 
what relieved, however, by a snow-white beard. His dress was a plain white 
haick, beneath which was a green caftan, and a pair of short wide trowsers of 
woollen. Around his waist he wore a silken sash, and a Morocco belt studded 
with jewels, from which depended the scabbard of a diamond-hilted cimeter. To 
the terror of the courtiers it was noticed that the color of this sash was yellow, a 
sure indication that the soltan was in no pleasant humor: Yellow slippers covered 
his feet, and a voluminous turban of fine linen surrounded a high peaked fez. 

The instant the gates were thrown open, the soltan, instead of moving forward 
with majestic tranquillity at a pace that would have allowed his umbrella-bearer 
to keep up with him, struck his spurs into his horse, and dashed through the 
archway into the court of audience at full speed. As he passed the gates, his 
horse swerved a little, bringing his majesty’s foot slightly in contact with thedress 
of one of the gate keepers. The Soltan threw himself back into the saddle, the 
»owerful Moorish bit jerking the horse to his haunches, and holding for an instant 

is fore feet suspended in the air. Like a gleam of light the imperial cimeter 
descended upon the head of the unlucky porter and felled him to the earth. The 
next instant the snorting barb leaped beneath the touch of the tremendous Moor- 
ish rowels right amid the trembling group assembled in the court. And now was 
presented one of those singular scenes which, when cccurring in authentic history, 
we read with sentiments of most profound incredulity, forgetting that the possess 
or of perfectly despotic power is almost necessarily a madman: 

“ Long life and frealthto Sidi! May God preserve Sidi!’ shouted with one ac- 
cord the courtiers, at the same time prostrating themselves to the ground, and 
crouching and cringing around the soltan, endeavouring to touch his feet or to kiss 
his garments or the trappings of his horse. The soltan, however, kept his horse in 
motion, and his cimeter whirling, and it was with no small expenditure of agility 
that his courtiers contrived to pay their customary salutations, and yet to preserve 
their bodies from the horses hoofs or their necks from the steel. As it was, seve- 
ral turbans were already cut through, and a dozen haicks were stained with blood, 
when suddenly the soltan checked his horse, and sheathing his cimeter with a 
growl of rage, he passed his hands into the folds of his sash and drew out a 
paper. 

“Traitors,” he shouted, gierin round upon his panting and terrified court 
“Dogs! whose work is this? Who of you has dared to sell himself to the Ber- 
ber?” and the old monarch shook the paper with convulsive energy. 

“ Reed this.” he exclaimed to au wilicer who held the office of chief kaid of the 
ate. 

The kaid advanced, took the paper, aand after kissing the hem of the imperial 
haick, he read in a loud voice as follows :— = 
“ To the powerful Muley Ismael, emperor of Morocco, Soos, and Tefilet, whom 
God preserve in the paths of justice and mercy. Know that thy demand for more 
tribute than the free Amazerg of the bills has of his own accord consented to pay 
is unjust. Know alsothat thy designto ravage the country of the Ait Amoor is 
known tome. Be warned in time and let there be peace between us. I fear you 
not, and wish you well, in token whereof I pin this paper with my dagger to your 
pillow and not to your heart. 

“ CASBIN EL SUBAH.” 


“ What think you,’ demanded the soltan, when the kaid had finished ; “ whence 

comes this? Who pinned that paper to my pillow ?” 

~ rt wee God for ever preserve Sidi, but I know not,” replied the trembling 
aid. 

“Think you it was the Berber chieftain himself?” 

“ God knows,” replied the kaid, falling upon his knees, 

a God knows, but you do not,” growled the soltan ; “and yet you are kaid of 

e gates.” , 

uley Ismael glared around upon his court with the look ofa tiger, selecting a 
victim, and then raising his finger, the four negroes darted upon the prostrate and 
grovelling formof the unfortunate officer. 

“ God is great! and there is no God but God! may he lengthen the life of Sidi,” 
exclaimed the kaid ; but with the words in his lee his body was whirled aloft 
on the extended arms of the gigantic negroes, and then dashed head first with mor- 
tal force upon the marble pavement, 


Our next extract will, we believe, warrant our previous remark, that 
Dr. Mayo, notwithstanding his modest disclaimer, sees pretty deep down 
into women’s hearts. 


“The proper study of mankind is man”’ is an oft-quoted saying of the poet, If 
we might aspire tothe honour of procreating a siniine adage, of equal profundity 
and of nearly equal originality and novelty, we should say that the most difficult 
study ofmankind is woman. It is barely possible, however, that the novelty and 
originality of the observation may be disputed, but we defy any one to question its 
truth. In fact, for most men, the nature of women is a sealed book, and must ne- 
cessarily ever remain so. They love them and hate them, admire them and con. 
temn them, flatter them aud abuse them, do anything and everything but understand 
them. They have not that femininity of sentiment superadd- to their masculine 
qualities, the hanpy gift of a few lofty poetic souls, that can place them en rapport 
with the inner nature of women. hey cannot make any allowance, or, at least, 
cannotdo so instinctively and through the intuitions of sensibility, for the essential 
peculiarities of soul manifesting itself through an organization which morally, men- 
tall? and physically, is so entirely unlike their own. Eventhe boasted knowledge 
of the most experienced man of the world is but a knowledge of results. Give him 
the circumstances of situation and character, and he can guess pretty shrewdly 
what a woman will do, but he knows not how she does it, or what are the 
direct processes of female intellect and feeling: as in hunting the deer—the 
clever sportsman knows where the game will come out, and stations himself for a 
shot, but knows not the precise path the animal will choose, or the number of turns 
and deviations he will make—still less the deeper senti:nents, emotions, feelings— 
the inner life of the deer. Tis the poet, not the naturalist or the sportsman , who 
can gather the “big round tears as they course one another down his innocent nose 
in = chase.”’ 

ut enough has been said to indicate the diffidence with which are ventured 
upon a division and classification of female character, suggested by a glance at the 
three principal personages of our tale. First is the woman in whom the will is 
predominant over the other qualities of mind, Between this character and most 
men, there is a principle of repulsion which, despite the attraction of other quali- 
ties, tends to keep them apart. The interval may be small, but still it is an interval 
—and unless, as in some rare cases, the intervalis passed, and the two become 
one, swallowed up in each other, as it were, like two coalescing globules of mer- 
cury, the dust of self settles in it, and the repulsion is increased. An unlucky en- 
dowment is this energy and force of character—this powerful volition—this supe- 
riority not only to her sex, but to the common herd of men. Rarely does the heart 
of such a woman find its mate or its master. But when it does so happen—when 
passion is arogSed, reason and fancy taken captive, and the strong will mastered by 
a still stronger and more irresistible energy of character—then is developed a ca- 
pacity for a love which poets have painted, but which few women know—for a 
ove ardent and glowing, and animating as the summer's sun, but subject to no re- 
volutions, or changes, or spots that can dim its lustre- 

The second class of women is of those in whom the affections are the strongest. 
They may have more or less of wit, will and intellect. but feeling and affection are 
supreme. And in proportion as the peculiar combination of moral qualities char- 
acterizing the female predominates, does the represeutative of this class differ from 
the common type of man; and so in proportion does she melt into his soul, soft- 
ening the harder and baser metal with her pure gold, into a valuable and harmo- 
nious alloy. 





The third class is of those in whom the imagination is the mistress, Everything 





is modified and coutrolled by the poetic faculty. Nothing can be more charmin ig 
than the brilliant tinge that this quality throws ever the whole character; but it 
requires an even balance of the other faculties to sustain the glare. With 
salient points and corresponding depressions, the effect is bad, even in Ls pee | 
more so iu women, especially in their relatious to men. Like sunrise on Alps or 
Andes, the brighter the high peaks glow, thedeeperare the shadows in the v 8. 
In love a predominant imagination has its advantages and its disadvantages. A 
woman of this class requires herves—unluckily there are no heroes—but fortunate - 
ly she is capable of one them for herself. The difficulty is, however, that when 
made they will not last, unless as in the case of our Moorish maiden Xaripha whom 
we left commencing the exercise of her art upon Edward Carlyle, the original ma- 
terial is of sufficient quality and strength. : 

But to escape from this presumptuous, and, if the reader wiil believe it, wholly 
involuntary adventuring upon a subject which admits of as many views as there 
can be found observers, let us return, fora moment, while rais and kaid are wait- 
ing in the great court of the palace for the appearance of the soltan, to the house of 
Abdallah, where, it will be recollected, we left Xaripha singing a Moorish ballad 
to Edward Carlyle. 

But five short weeks had elapsed, and yet the Moorish maiden and the young 
Englishman had lived ages of ordinary life that is, if the progress of time is esti- 
mated, as well it may be, by the development of sentiment, and the expansion of 
the heart. To them, however, the al time seemed short, and.the five weeks 
were but as five days. 

The love of Edward for Xaripha was fierce, passionate, and sensuous, His 
senses were ravished, carried away, maddened by the sentiment of physical and 
sexual beauty. Not that he was insensible toher graces of mind, or to her moral 
charms ; but his whole soul glowed and trembled in the magnetic light that seemed 
to him to stream from every point of her rounded form, from every flash of her lus- 
trous eye, from every dimple and curve of her features. His was the love of the 
old Greek, who lived in friendly, not scientific or sentimental relations with the 
material world ; who adored nature instead of analyzing her; who deified the ele- 
mental forces, and who gloried in the animal while conceding a wide domain to the 
spiritual, and a still wider domain to the intellectual. 

And Xaripha returned this love with an almost equally passionate eagerness ; 
butin her it was modified in its manifestations by natural modesty and the infiu- 
ence of the imagination, The form and figure of the young man were sufficient for 
her sense of manly beauty ; but not content with that, she at once invested him, 
mentally and morally, with all the attributes of the heroic. While he grovelled, 
the veriest slave of her charms, at her feet, she lifted him so high, that she could 
barely perceive the chains by which he was bound. When a woman elevates her 
lover thus high, it needs but the slightest spark of suspicion to kindle a flame of 
jealousy large enough to fill up the interval between his exaltation and her own 
self-abasement. 


Another of Muley Ismael’s audiences furnishes this episode, 


A burly, truculent-looking Moor, taking advantage of the soltan’s good humour, 
ae out from the crowd, and placing his hand upon his heart, advanced to- 


wards the gig. ‘God preserve our lord!” he exclaimed. ‘ Long life to the just 
sidi! Health to the merciful sidi! Happiness to the wise sidi! Who can speak 
of the justice of ourlord? It fills the heart, but it seals the lips, The justice of 


Allah is the justice of sidi!”’ 

A scowl settled upon the face of the soltan—and leaning forward, he addressed 
the presumptuous sycophantin a subdued tone, that to the old courtiers foreboded 
a spring of the tiger. 

* And how know you aught of the justice of the soltan?”’ he demanded. 

“Ts it not famed,” feplied the Moor, “from Tangierto Timbuctoo? Is not 
the world filled with it? Is not crime extirpated from the country? And is not 
robbery unknown? Could not a woman ride from one end of the land to the other, 
with a purse of gold in her lap, and no one dare to molest her? ’Twas but three 
days since, that I was coming from Tetuan—a bag of walnuts lay by the road side, 
but no traveller dared disturb it.”” 

“ How did you know that it was a bag of walnuts ?” interposed the soltan. 

‘“T dismounted from my horse, and touched it with my foot,”’ replied the Moor. 

“ Which foot ?”” demanded the soltan, in a tone that sent a shndder through the 
crowd, and made even the rash and presumptuous flatterer tremble. 

The Moor saw, when too late, that he had ventured within the tiger’s clutch. 
His voice faltered, and in silence he pointed to his left foot. 

“ Strike off the foot that has dared to touch a bag of walnuts left without an own- 
er by a roadside in my empire,” roared the soltan; and hardly had the command 
left his mouth, when the Moor was seized by the executioners—his leg thrown 
over a block of wood, and stricken off with a single blow. A plaster of hot pitch 
stopped the hemorrhage, and with a feeling of resignation to the orderings of Provi- 
dence, common to the Moors, but which the most devout Christian seldom attains 
—the unlucky courtier left the garden, to be in a few days called again to court, 
received into favour, and seut as bashaw, in all honour, to a distant province. 


The Doctor very rarely moralises or philosophises, notwithstanding 
our long quotation above; but there is truth in the following short 


extract. 

The ocean of passion has its tides, and it is rarely possible to keep the level for 
ever up to high water mark. The law of love is that ef ebb and flow, or stagna- 
tion and decay. The sternest grief that ever lay like a pall on a human heart will 
wear threadbare in places, and let in the light of day again upon the sentiments 
and the affections ; the most mortal fear that ever barred our J meg! will in time 

row familiar and cease to be terrible. It may be a lion, and a fierce formidable 
ion : still, instead of standing forever in despair, we shake the beast by the paw 
and passon Noone can afford to be frightened at any danger for ever. 


Our last quotation is along one, but worth reading. The Soltan is 
reviewing his troops.on a plain some miles from Mequinez. The cap- 
tives have escaped with the friendly Berber, all except his own mistress 
Juanita, who is caged in the royal hareem. The boy herein mentioned 
is Muley’s last-born and the only being that he loves. The hero of the 
exploit is Casbin Subah, who carries of the boy as a hostage. 


For two hours and more an uuinterrupted succession of “ powder burnings,” 
under the nose of the soltan, had been kept up, and the interest of the performance 
was beginning to abate. Muley Ismael’s face wore an air of abstraction, and he 
began to evince signs of restlessness and impatience. More than once it was ob- 
served that a sneer of contempt curled his lip. The courtiers noticed the look of 
dissatisfaction, and earnestly they prayed that some better, or at least some bolder 
rider, might appear, who would divert the rising wrath of the soltan, if only by a 
desperate and mortal fall. 

It was just at this moment that there occurred a slight pause in the game. The 
eyes of the soltan, and those of his attendants rolling in sycophantic sympathy 
with his, were turned aside in the direction of the lower end of the lists. Sudden- 
ly a single horseman sprang into the open place in front of a party who were pre- 
paring to start. No one could tell whence or how he came; and no time did the 
stranger give them for question or salutation. The beauty and spirit of the horse 
—a tall jet black barb—and the graceful ease of the rider, excited at the first 
glance a glow of admiration. 

“ Ha—ha! Boroon !” exclaimed the horseman, at the same moment slipping his 
feet, which were unencumbered with spurs, from the broad sharp-cornered stir- 
rups, and springing erect to the saddle. The gallant barb at the word sprang for- 
ward asif a thousand spurs were goading him. Firmly and gracefully his rider 
stood ; one foot on the saddle, the other extended in the air ; bis left hand grasping 
the rein, his right raised aloft, with his polished musket twirling horizontally by 
the mere motion of the fingers, and so rapidly that it presented the appearance of a 
wheel. 

As the head of the barb came on a line with the imperial carpet, his course was 
instantaneously arrested. So sudden and so complete was the check that he did 
not even pass the carpet, but sliding along a few feet with bis haunches to the 

round, brought his rider right abreast of the soltan. The horseman leaped light- 

ly from the crouching steed, and bending down touched the edge of the carpet, put 

his hand to his lips, and instantly sprung back with his feet to the saddle, when he 
stood erect for a moment, and > he quietly sank to his seat, wheeled his horse and 
leisurely walked him back to the end of the course. 

Sixty thousand voices rent the air with a simultaneous shout of applause. Nev- 
er had such a course been run in Morocco. Never before had such a position 
been assumed with such boldness, or maintained with such firmness and grace, or 
finished with such precision and agility. Muley Ismael straightened himself up 
—glanced at the French ambassador and his suite, gtinned graciously upon his at- 
tendants, and allowed several expressions of commendation to escape him. “ Ex- 
‘cellent! Wonderful! Welldoue! Thank God there is one man here to-day 
who knows how to ride!” 

The deliberate pace at which the horseman returned to the starting place, af- 
forded all eyes a good opportunity of seanning his dress and person. As to his fea- 
tures, they were nearly concealed by the ends of his turban, which with apparent 
carelessness were allowed to hang down on each side of his face ; but no outer 
garment concealed the pro on ef his fine figure. A close-fitting caftan, or vest, 
of red cloth, over a shirt of linen, and a pair of short wide white linen trousers, set 
off and revealed his light but muscular form to the best advantage. } 

But not less worthy of admiration was the horse than the rider, penisole to 
judges of the animal, of whom there were not a few on the ground. The fine points 
of Boroon were noted and eagerly commented upon. Hisjet black skin, immacu- 
late from colour, except where his wide expanded nostrils exposed a delicate cir- 
cle of pink. His small but long head, gracefully placed at the end of a tapering, 
tendinoas, and slightly arched neck ; his height—nearly sixteen hands ; his broa 
chest ; his oblique muscular shoulders; his fine sinewy legs ; long withy pastern, 
and the huge veins, lying just beneath the skin, and showing that a large part of 
his circulation was carried on over the surface, and, therefore, not liable to be hur- 
ried by the corapression of contracting muscles ; together with twenty other marks 
and points of more fanciful significance, were loudly indicated by the excited 
crowd, as with loosed rein, hanging head, and a composed scep, he bore his master 
back to the starting point. ' ‘ " 

Not a look did the latter bestow upon the multitude. His whole attention seemed 
given to his horse. Leaning forward he patted his neck, pulled his ears, and ca- 
ressed him in a variety of ways, at the same time addressing to him, in a low tone, 
w affectionate endearment. 

roy rd eee he exclaimed. “Son of the Beautiful! Breath of the east 
wind! Be true to me to-day——fail me not, for great is my strait, and sore would 
be my trouble, did I not depend upon thee! Quietly, Boroon !—save thy courage 
for the time of need——it is at hand. Oh! Boroon! fail me not, and her hand 
shall caress thee—her voice shall cheer thee! I swear it, son of the Beautiful !”” 

Boroon replied to his master’s words with an expansion of the nostrils, and a low 





snuffle of delight ; but he raised not his head, nor altered his gait, until he wheeled 
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ith his head pointing up the lists. Then indeed his whole manner changed. His 
a - + went his eyes flashed fire, his breath was blown from his nostrils with a 
furious snort of impatience, the foam flew from his mouth, and every muscle quiv- 
ered with excitement; but still he stirred not. - : 

The shouts and exclamations subsided—a deep silence prevailed throughout the 
multitude. seated 

“Ha—ha! Boroon!” exclaimed his master, and with a spring, light as that of a 
wild cat, the fiery animal started. ; , : 

With a loud shout the horseman tussed his musket high in the air, caught it as 
it descended, and instantly stooping from his saddle, placed it upon the ground. As 
he rose, he bent down again on the other side, touching the ground with his left 
hand. Again rising, he descended to the right, and so on alternately, a dozen 
times, in rapid succession, each time grasping the soil, and scattering it in the faces 
of the nearest soldiers. Arrived at the soltan’s carpet, he checked his steed ain 
within a few feet of the edge—recovered him the next instant, and then forcing him 
into a series of | croupades and curvets, marked with the sharp corner of his 
wide shovel sha stirrup-iron the initials of the soltan’s name. 

There was an instant’s pause, and then such a shout went up as had never before 
echoed over the plain of El Sakel. Muley Ismael smiled, and again applauded ; the 
royal attendants were of course vociferous, and swelled with their voices the roar 
of the soldiers and the populace. Even the sleepy little Muley Abderrhaman 

sprang to his feet at the front of the pt 6 and joined his childish cries to the rest. 
The letters were large, and scored roughly on the smooth shining flanks of Boroon, 
were visible to all except the more distant spectators in the field. 

Once more all sounds were hushed. The horses, even, seemed to partake of the 
sensation, and ceased their champing and pawing. Again the strange horseman 
commenced a career, but not with the same reckless impetuosity. 1t was observed 
that his steed, although plunging furiously, was kept well in hand, and all eyes fol- 
lowed, with intense interest, his every movement. He passed his gun without 
stooping to pick itup. What could he be going to do? Silence !—hush!—not a 
whisper ! His horse swerved violently from side to side. Expectation was ex- 
cited to the utmost. He was evidently preparing for something desperate. Some 
daring feat ; and novel too, thou; htthe crowd ; else why move so slowly? and why 
such an air of preparation? e course was almost finished. He was nearly 
abreast of the seat of the soltan, when suddenly his horse swerved violently to one 
side, briuging his hoofs on the very edge of the imperial carpet. At this moment 
it was observed that the horseman held a paper, which, bowing himself from his 
saddle, he threw into the lap of Muley Ismael. At the same instant, with a rapid 
sweep of his arm, he seized the young Muley Abnerrhaman. Clutchin the child 
by the clothes, the horseman swung him to his saddle-bow ; growling, while bend- 
ing over him in the act, almost in the ears of the astonished father, in the deep gut- 
tural of the Arabic. 3 “ 

“ Look to the paper, and one ye want him, send to Casbin Subah!” 

Wheeling his horse short round, the Berber leaped a corner of the royal carpet, 
knocking over one of the umbrella bearers, and dashing through the shrinking 
slaves in the rear of the soltan. In a moment he was at the banks of the shallow 

stream, down which his steed scrambled with cat-like agility. A few jumps clear- 
ed the narrow bed; and then breasting him by main force eo h a thicket of ole- 
anders, the other bank was gained, and the gallant animal, with loosened rein, was 
skimming the plain in the direction of the hills, with a stride as steady, and almost 
as rapid as the sweep of an eagle. 

Fer a few minutes the soltan, his officers, and slaves, were lost in astonishment. 
Stupified at the audacity of the act, they stood as if doubting the evidence of their 
senses. In sixty thousand minds arose, simultaneously, an idea of djins, or of Eb- 
liss himself. The soltan was the first to recover himielf. He knew that thedaring 
rider was no djin, and he bounded to his feet convulsed with rage and fear. 

It is impossible to describe fully the scene of confusion that followed. The whole 
field was in commotion. Troop pressed upon troop. The masses swayed backward 
and forward, and orders, execrations and cries of pain made a terrible chorus wlth 
the stamping and snorting of steeds, and the clashing of muskets and sabres. Ma- 
ley Ismael, crazy with passion, drew his cimitar, and for a moment laid about him 
inevery direction. He vociferated for his horse ; tore his beard ; dashed his tur- 
ban to the ground, and shouted. like one possessed, his orders for instant pursuit. 

The very ardour of the troops prevented these orders from being early obeyed, 
and before the masses of poses could extricate themselves from the confusion 
into which they had been thrown by the effort of all to be first in the chase, the 
Berber had been able to gain a start of more than a mile, 

At length the Moors and blacks got under way. The little stream was some- 
thing of an obstacle, but at various points it was quickly overcome. Over it 
poured the excited crowd, until more than thirty thousand horse thundered over 
the plain, gradually extending themselves in long lines, as the relative difference 
in the speed of their horses began to exhibit itself. 

Soon those who jagged the most began to rein up, until ere two leagues had been 
passed the body of the pursuers were reduced to a few score of the best mounted, 
whose pure-blooded, thorough-bred steeds enabled them to keep together, and al- 
se tos lo wly, but certainly gain upon the Berber, whose horse laboured under the 
errib.e disadvantage of the additional weight of the child. 


We are under the impression that ‘‘ The Berber” will be more gene- 
rally popular than “ Kaloolah,” although individually, it has not af- 
forded usso much pleasure. There was in the latter an exquisitely mo- 
dified humour, that we missin the ‘Mountaineer of the Atlas ;” 
but then, ‘“ Kaloolah” was unique, and anything like a repetition of 
it could scarcely have been other than afailure. As it is, we really re- 
joice that native talent is coming out, in the rising race of American 
authors. ‘ 

Tue Lorenetre. Ibid. Stringer §& Townsend.—The first dozen of 
John Timon’s clever letters are here bound up together, and ‘set off” 
by half as many of Mr. Darley’s spirited illustrations on wood. The 
merits of John Timon and Mr. Darley we have often commended, they 
are par nobile fratrum. The latter's sly little hint at the too fashionable 
neglect of his art in his sketch of “ the lady in society” is well put in ; 
though few will observe it. A picture in the back-ground of the re- 
ception room hangs allawry! A ringlet or a cravat-bow out of place 
would make more sensation. 


Apventures oF Don Quixore. Illustrated Edition. Ibid. Tallis, 
Willoughby, & Co.—We gladly welcome this publication in numbers, 
here commenced, of Jarvis’s version of Cervantes’ immortai work, 
with Tony Johannot’s inimitable engravings on wood. They will be 
nearly eight hundred in number, and no one conversant with French 
artists is ignorant of Johannot’s rare excellence. 





Lonvon Pusiications.—The only novelty of interest, announced in 
the latest journals, is the following, which will atttract much notice. 
Nevertheless, we must again reprobate the multifarious use of the term, 
edited.” It means, now-a-days, anything, from entire authorship, to 
the loan of a name for a eg ‘Lights and Shades of Military 
Life. Edited by Lieut.-Gen. Sir Charles Napier, G.C.B., Commander- 
in-Chief and General in India, &c. 1 vol. 8vo.” 


oo 


SaLe or THE Earu or AsHBURNHAM’s PicturEes.—With the mo- 
tives which may have induced the sale of a collection of works of Art, 
we in our character of trustees for the public can, of course, have no 
possible concern,—but we are bound to comment on any proceeding 
which implies want of ingenuousness towards that public. In this case 
the announcement of a collection of works of Art for sale attracted a 
host of visitors during an entire week ; the great features of the attrac- 
tion being a few matchless works which, having served their purpose 
as a decoy, are subsequently found to have been determinately reserv- 
ed,—the price at which they were put up being such as to defy any 
chance of competition. Thus, for instance, the ** Portrait of Rainier 
Anslo and his Mother”—one of the most superb portraiture composi- 
tions of Rembrandt, bold in relief, picturesque in grouping, rich in col- 
our, refined in its treatment, vigorous as well as delicate in handling, 
was bought in at the _— of 4,000 guineas. The “ Village Féte” of 
David Teniers—one of his largest compositions, with figures also on a 
rather large scale and full of his accustomed character, spiritedly 
touched, but heavy in its tinting,—was bought in for 3,000 guineas ;— 
so was “ A Ruined Chateau,” by Cuyp—a glowing picture by a master 
whose reputation stands higher here than elsewhere—at 2,000 guineas. 
Many others we have reason to believe, were deliberately reserved, 
though used to swell the interest of the Catalogue. The following are 
o — at which the principal pictures that found bidders were knock- 

own. 

** St. Francis kneeling in Prayer,” by Murillo, fetched 1,050/. This 
is one of those transparent tinted and vapoury treatments proverbial in 
the best works of theartist.—An admirable portrait of the same painter 
by himself—better than those in Florence, or in the Standish or Taylor 
collections at Paris, showing a physiognomy corroborating all the qual- 
ities for which this painter’s art is ee 8297. 10s.— 
The “ View near Rome, with the Ponte Molle,” by Claude—simple and 
broad in its effect, with a most sunny and luminous sky, engraved in the 
‘* Liber Veritatis,” fetched 1,890i.—A ‘View in the Bay of Naples,” 
by the same master,—presenting a striking contrast to the last in tone 
as in subject,—inferior in quality, and, notwithstanding the notice in 
the front of the Catalogue which informed us that ‘‘ it is believed that 
none of these pictures have been in the hands ofa picture-cleaner,” ex- 
hibiting in the vivid present look of its sky and the heavy execution of 
the water (reflecting a very different condition of atmosphere), as well 
as by sundry other evidences, the mal-treatment of such an operator-— 
sold for 1,123/, 10s. This is also engraved in the “ Liber Veritatis.”— 


«* An old Man seated before a cottage playing the hurdy-gurdy”—a beau- 
tiful work by Teniers—sold for 315/.—‘‘ A Mathematician leaning over 
a table,”—certainly not by Rembrandt, scarcely by Lievens, but by 
which of the Master’s minor scholars it is difficult to say—fetched 1,050/. 
—‘* St. John baptizing Christ in the Jordan,” by Albano, realized 315/. 
It was a fair example of the artist. 

There was nothing in two of the pictures by Salvator Rosa to justify 
any high reputation or price. The “‘ St. John pou in the Wilder- 
ness” and ‘ Philip baptizing the Eunuch” are full of caprice in invention, 
bad drawing, and extravagant light and shade. They fetched 1,050/. 
—What this master cou/d do when he chose was better exemplified ina 
‘‘Grand Landscape, with figures in the foreground, representing the 
story of Apollo andthe Sibyl.” Certainly this is one of the best works 
of the master in this department. It was purchased by the Marquis of 
Hertferd for 1,785/. The picture is known by an engraving by Sharp. 

The ‘ Portrait of Don Livio Odescalchi,” by Vandyke, is one of the 
fine manly portraits of this great artist, with a richness of colour and 
force of effect usual with him in those subjects which he painted durin 
his Italian sojourn. The hands, however, are awkward in pose and 
in drawing. It fetched 475/.10s. «The Portrait of Vander Werf,” by 
himself, was of a certain interest. Though a master of great insipidity, 
his present picture is an exception to that fault of his style. Te has 

ood colour, and more freedom of touch than is usual with the master. 
t realized 1267. Among the Roman views by Occhiali, the best was the 
** View of Rome from the Tiber, with St. Peter’s on the right, and Fi- 
gures in the foreground.” It is free from any affectation and liberal in 
style. Two landscapes by Zuccarelli were singular contrasts to the 
foregoing,—unlike nature in their parts, fantastic and decorative in 
their ensemble. They fetched respectively 45/. 3s. and 38/. 17s. The 
** Portrait of a Venetian Lady,” by Paul Veronese, was in so dirty a 
condition as completely to obscure the proverbial silvery tints of this 
artist’s flesh-painting. Carlo Dolce’s ‘‘ Daughter of Herodias holding 
John the Baptist’s head” is one ofseveral repliche of the subject. The 
one here is less blue in the general hue of its drapery and less freshin 
its flesh tints than usual. It realized 735/. A study of four Boys’ 
Heads, ascribed to Parmegiano,—certainly of a clever paternity, but 
which we should be slow in assigning to that hand—was sold for 711. 
8s. The “ Bacchus and Ariadne, with Nymphs and Satyrs, on the Shore 
of the Isle of Naxos,” attributed to Guido, had certainly as ill-propor- 
tioned forms as have ever been looked on. It went for 420/. Rem- 
brandt’s ‘‘ Portrait of a Cavalier” is a less forcible representation 
than usual of the artist’s style in effect as in touch. It brought 
724/. 10s. 
The large picture, a ‘‘ View of Tivoli,’ by G. Poussin, is so discoloured 
that little else than a grand general effect can be observed. It sold 
for 5047. ‘* Lucretia stabbing herself,’—one of those small size 
eet of female form in which Guido was so successful,—realized 
7. 10s. 

The large picture by Caravaggio, ‘‘ St. Peter accused by the Damsel, 
who is pointing out the Disciple to two Soldiers in armour,”—obviously 
an early work, hard and unrefined,—sold for 115/. 10s. ‘*A Calm,” 
and “A Storm,” two charming little specimens by W. Van de Velde, 
fetched 168/. The “‘ Portrait of a Nobleman,” ascribed to Subterman, 
wasa picture to provoke much difference of opinion. Itis most carefully 
wrought, with a hand painted with that skill which would have done no 
discredit to Vandyke himself. 
By some other hand than that of Rubens the figures must be in that 
combination of fruit and forms ascribed to him and entitled «« Nature 
unveiled by the Graces.” Despite the lengthy description afforded by 
the Catalogue, there is internal evidence in the picture that bespeaks 
the hand of an inferior artist. The female forms, which have suffered 
much from cleaning, show none of the preparation peculiar to the mas- 
ter assumed. That Rubens ever painted the most minute details as is 
here pretended is a notion to raisea smile. The picture was purchased 
by Mr. Nieuwenhuys, for 1,050/. 

Of the two classic combinations by Niccolo Poussin, “‘ The Triumph 
of Pan” was mest to our taste. It is the best in composition, in colour, 
and in finish. Itfetched 1,234/. ‘ The Triumph of Bacchus,” by the 
same artist, sold for 1,213/. ‘Tl Riposo” is a good specimen of Bolog- 
nese Art, ascribed to Annibale Carracci. It realized 315/. A singular 
work, a long ‘‘ Line of Heads of Persons looking down from a Gallery” 
ona Spectacle, by Schiavone, has much merit for its variety of character, 
costume and colour. It realized 86/. 4s. ‘*The Horn Book,” by Sche- 
done, is so well-known a celebrity that the price which it fetched is 
easily accounted for. It was knocked down for 787/. 10s. «* A Youth 

in a White Dress,” said to be by Giorgione, sold for 2627. 10s. The 
remarkable little picture of ‘St. Joseph and the Virgin presenting the 
infant Christ to the High Priest,” by Guercino, brought 4207. 

A single paragraph must dispose of the remainder.—** Interior of a 





Cathedral,” by J. de Witte, brought 46/. 4s.; «A frozen River,” by 
Schellincks, 99/. 15s. ; ‘‘ Dutch River Scene,” by 8. Ruysdael 857. 1s. ; 
‘** The Marriage of St. Catherine,” by N. Poussin, 189/.; ‘Story of 
— and Cyparissus,” by Rubens, Snyders and Breughel, 136/. 10s. ; 
** Louis XIV. with his army before Dunkirk,” 99/. 15s. ; * Portrait of 
Titian,” by himself, 888/. 10s. ; ‘* The Martyrdom of St, Andrew,” by 
Carlo Dolce, 210/.; ** St. John in the Island of Patmos,” by Mola, 157/. 
10s. ; ‘* View in Italy,” by Lingelback, 2627 10s,; ‘‘ Cockfighting and 
a Basket of Grapes,” by Snyders, 420/.; ‘A romantic Mountainous 
Landscape,” by G. Poussin, 105/. ; «* A View on the Coast of Italy,” 
by G. Poussin, 105/.; “A grand Landscape, with Cephalus and 
Procris in the foreground,” by N. Poussin, 420/.; «* A Mountainous 
Coast Scene,” Pynaker, 122/. 15s.—Atheneum, 27th ult. 





FarMinG By A Razor-Strop Maker —Mr. Mechi, dressing-case 
and razor-strop maker of London, has pushed his way froma small shop 
in Leadenhall street to a large one, thence to experimental farming on 
the means gained by successful trading, being finally promoted to the 
honour of a column in the Times, descriptive of his country establish- 
mentin Essex. His natural shrewdness, and a long-continued system 
of advertising and puffing, carried him forward to fortune—for were not 
Mechi’s razor-strops as extensively placarded as ever was Warren’s 
Blacking? A late number of the Times contains the following account 
of a visit to his country residence. 


Following close on the heels of the Royal Agricultural meeting of the 
year, and not inferior to it in practical utility as at first might be im- 
agined, comes Mr. Mechi’s annual exhibition of iis management of crop 
and stock, at Tiptree-heath, in Essex. The change of venue from De- 
vonshire to a region of stiff clay is not in favour of the exhibitor, but 
great men are best seen and judged of under disadvantageous circum- 
stances; and Mr. Mechi comes out strongest where the mass of agricul- 
turists complain that they can do nothing. If there is a question con- 
nected with land which is at the present, and for the future, more puz- 
zling than another, it is what is to become of ourclay soils. What are 
we to do to bring within reasonable and remunerative bounds the immo- 
derate expenses of their cultivation? It must be true in agriculture, as 
in every other matter, that difficulties create the desire and the energy 
to solve them ; for here is a London tradesman, a manufacturer of dress- 
ing-cases, cutlery, and papier maché, leaving Leadenhall-street behind 
him, and plunging into the clays of Essex to ascertain how they can be 
profitably farmed, and teach the experience which he has bought. Mr. 
Mechi cannot wholly throw off the man of trade in becoming an agri- 
culturist. Though his enthusiasm for farming is undoubted, he evi- 
dently regards it as a matter of business also, in which custom and cha- 
racter are to be consulted He loves to invite his friends yearly to step 
in and see the assortment of goods, and the system of management at 
Tiptree. Knowing that he has spared no expense, adopted the latest 
improvements, and done all in his power to deserve public atronage, 
be courts inspection. He invites criticism. He is not afraid of imita- 
tion. It is all over again inthe country the liberal, hopeful enterprise, 
of commercial life—the case of a manabove prejudice, honest, sanguine 
and sagacious, somewhat fond of dressing his windows to catch the eye, 
but nevertheless a useful and valuable addition to a body not overbur- 
dened with self-reliance or business habits at any time, and least so just 
now. Mr. Mechi says that farming is in its infancy, that the land of 
England is lying-waste, there is no reason why we should not produce 
enough food for our own people, and even become an exporter of agri- 
cultural produce. Hesays that we don’t want protection, but improve- 
ment, and annually he invites his friends to Tiptree to inspect his oper- 
ations there, and see in the state of his crops and stock, as harvest time 
18 Approaching, with what success he practises the doctrines which he 
teaches. This is open-handed conduct at least, and, however he may be 
sneered at by local prejudice, the public will estimate his efforts fairly, 
and, whatever opinion they may have of his excellence as an agricultu- 
rist, they will deal gently with a man who hes been very extensively 
laughed at and abused for trying to do good in that pursuit to which 





his tastes and means incline him. It certainly is somewhat singular to 


















see the distinguishing features of the Holk as 

Coke of N orfork’s time revived by a loaten oahenter i 
is changing fast, and when everything else is on the mov 
will not stand still for want of men to help it on its wa 

On Tuesday afternocn several hundred gentlemen 
tree Hall Farm to pay Mr. Mechi a visit of inspection. 
every part of the country, and were, in all respect, 
an occasion. There were large farmers, intelli 
enterprising liberal proprietors. The church was 
by the presence of half-a-dozen clergymen, and 
May, of Ipswich, and Mr. Crosskill, of Beverly, 
the farm implements were what they should be, 
curious and interested agriculturists, Mr. 
on his farm, sometimes skirting along the he 8, Sometimes dashing 
through the centre by the help of a water fufW> 80d still the con. 
course og on their way and listened to # ®™Imated explanations 
which their inquiries drew forth. Often angt the tall crops of wheat, 
their heads alone visible over the waving n#*» Were knots formed and 
rapid discussions carried on with refere matters of practical de. 
tail. At one moment the virtues of box youre were discussed; then 
the expediency of growing wheat oftener#20 by the present systems of 
cropping ; then the merits of thin sowing then the efficacy of thorough 
draining on stiff clay; then the proper#thod of securing deep disin. 
tegration and a fine tilth. On all t es/topics the changes of conver. 
sation were rung; and, amidst them #. ran an undercurrent of com. 
mentary and calculation on the amt of produce which each fielq 
would yield. It was confessed on aJhands that the wheat crops were 
splendid ones. For the last six ye Mr. Mechi has grown wheat al. 
ternately with green crops every gond year, and he expects, as the 
result of the present harvest, a rere of five quarters to the acre. His 
show of beans, potatoes, clover Wurzel, and turnips was also very 
creditable to him. On the secop mentioned crop he took occasion to 
point out its remunerative charter, and the prejudices which existed 
against it, while, with referen/ to the last, he dilated, as the result of 
his experience, on the virtuesf superphosphate as a manure. Mr. Me- 
chi hasa hearty contempt forhe me piee ! system which prevails so 
extensively in Essex, and esyially in the district called the Boothings. 
His idea is, that the land ould be deeply stirred, kept thoroughly 
clean, and be maintained iyconstant and igh cultivation. He dreams 
as little of a bare fallow ¢ Tiptree Hall as in Leadenhall-street. He 
thinks that the one may ly made to produce food and the other razors 
and dressing cases continously. He scouts the favourite axiom of the 
district, that when the nd has been generous to the cultivator, he 
should show some gratitde to it, and perhaps it is owing to his touch- 
ing too strongly on thigardinal point of Essex farming that among the 
crowd of visitors so feyoccupants in the country were] present. Mr. 
F. Hobbs, and the Mesrs. Ward, were, as might be suspected, included 
in the small number flere. — rye . ; 

Passing from the filds to his farm-buildings, Mr. Mechi exhibited 
therein his live stocyand the system of management pursued with them. 
To use his own expression, the old farmyard system is entirely explo- 
ded at Tiptree; catle, sheep, and pigs—all are under cover, sheltered 
by substantial sheds from the rigours of winter and the summer heat. 
Mr |Mechi’s theory is, that rest and comfort,’ with every convenience for 
economical feedivg, are the main elements of success in the manage- 
ment of stock, He discards altogether the old farmyard, with its mis- 
cellaneous coatents,—exposed to every variety of weather and the most 
ingenious wastefulness in straw and otherwise. Not only does he do 
this, buthe denies his sheep and his bullocks the luxury of a turnout 
in the fidds and a nibble at the fresh grass. If his system succeeds, 
in another half-century there will be no propriety in introducing cat- 
tle intoa landscape. We shall have no future Cuyps, and the painter 
will haw to tax his fancy and his brush in giving ‘ one touch of nature,” 
at least if more is impracticable, to pigs stalking like actors on sparred 
boards,sheep that have never followed the bellwether, or answered to 
the call of their herdsman, and oxen and cows that have never been 
barked at by a dog or driven anywhere, until they take their departure 
to theshambles. Truly, we live in times of change, when, in agricul- 
ture, such things are contemplated. The system of gg cattle on 
sparred boards was originated by Mr. Huxtable, and has been adopted 
by many of our leading agriculturists. The inventor has modified his 
practice so far as to give his animals a little straw for bedding, but his 
followers, and among them Mr. Mechi, have carried out the first idea 
without any change. Mr. Mechi has widened the space between each 
spar for calves and bullocks, and he has introduced the plan into box- 
feeding, whereas at Mr. Huxtable’sthe cattle are all tied up by the neck} 
Ona novel practice of this kind, untested by experience, it would be 
unsafe to pronounce any opinion. The advantages of a clean lairage, and 
of eeanomy in manure and in straw, areobvious, butthe agriculturist 
will look to the comfort of the animals subjected to this treatment, and, 
judged of in this manner, the oxen at Tiptree certainly appeared to be 
very ill at ease. They were tormented by flies, und moved restlessly 
round the space in which they were enclosed like wild beasts in & me- 
nagery. Perhaps it may be the fault of the situation in which they 
were placed, perhaps the mode in which the buildings are constructed ; 
but this undoubtedly was the weakest point of Mr. Mechi’s exhibition, 
and it is one to the cure of which his attention should be directed. In 
the feeding of his cattle he has effected a great improvement by the ex- 
tensive adoption of cooked messes for them. His provender thus goes 
much further, and is equally effectual for the desired purpose of produ- 
cing flesh. He has in this way greatly increased the quantity of stock 
kept by him, and looks forward to a still greater extension thereof. 

He has a splendid collection of pigs, and, being above prejudice, he 
endeavours to maintain the reputation of the county for calves. In 
respect to sheep, it would be unfair to judge him, as he had just parted 
with the best of his stock. Those who witnessed this portion of his 
management on Tuesday may have been startled by some apparent ex- 
travagances, but novelty of practice always wears 2 strange unnatural 
aspect, and it by no means follows that because some features of a sys- 
tem are obviously bad, and others run counter to our predilections, the 
whole should therefore be discarded. The intelligent minds of Mr. 
Mechi’s visitors could not fail to be struck with the concentration visi- 
ble in his farm buildings, and especially with the application of steam 
power to almost every purpose for which it can beadapted. Foralong 

eriod the mechanical facilities which the steam engine affords have 
ore known to farmers. Inthe agricultural districts of Scotland chim- 
ney stalks are seen in every direction and form—a necessary portion of 
farming economy. But how is this in England? How is it in Essex? 
In the whole of that country there are not more than three steam-en- 
gines dedicated to agricultural purposes. There may be locomotive ma- 
chines which perambulate the country to thrash out corn, but Essex is 
not suited to these, and for the general purposes of a farm the fact is 
substantially as stated. Of the two or three steam- engines for > serees 
tural purposes in Essex Mr. Mechi’s is one. It has been constructe 
to get through a deal of work, and to discharge an immense variety of 
duties. Its powers were exhibited in full play on Tuesday, and excit- 
ed unqualified approbation. Standing beside it one had some difficulty 
in thinking that native industry required legislative protection. From 
inspecting his farm machinery, Mr. Mechi’s friends passed into @ spa- 
cious apartment in the barn where dinner had been prepared for them. 
Here they regaled themselves on the good cheer provided—their appe- 
tites sharpened by exercise, and their memories oblivious of low prices. 
To give a report of the proceedings would not detract from the useful 
experience of a day spent at Tiptree, but everything in this world has 
its appointed limits, and so has this description of Mechi’s farm. Suf- 
fice it then to say that the evening was spent pleasantly in drinking 
royal and agricultural toasts ; that several very sensible speeches were 
spoken ; and that the company assembled on this occasion took their de- 

arture highly gratified with their visit and with the hospitable and 
Kindly spirit of their entertainer. 
It is singular that in the above account there is nothing about profit 
and loss. In fact, some other journals call the whole process a fancy 


one, not to be imitated by the plain, practical farmer. 


ELECTRO-MAGNETISM AS A MOTIVE POWER. 
THE IMPORTANT QUESTION SETTLED. 

Thus does the ational Intelligencer} of Tuesday last head the fol- 
lowing important announcement, which the careful reader, who files 
this journal, will find much at variance with the result of some English 
experiments and reports thereon, recorded in the .d/bion of June 
the 22d. ag J 

Professor Page, in the Lectures which he is now delivering before 
the Smithsonian Institution, states that there is no longer any doubt of 
the application of this power as a substitute for steam. He exhibited 
the most imposing experiments ever witnessed in this branch of science. 
An immense bar of iron, weighing one hundred and sixty pounds, sr 
made to spring up by magnetic action, and to move rapidly up an 
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ing Jike a feather in the air, without any visible support. 
ne oe verating on this bar he stated to average three handred 
boo through ten inches of its motion. He said he could raise this 
¢ hundred feet as readily as through ten inches, and he expected 


ber of the same with a bar weighing one ton, or a hun- 


: ty in doin, 
= dies! He could make a pile-driver, or a forge-hammer, with 


dred Wrmplicity, and could make an engine with a stroke of six, twelve, 
erent or any number of feet. 

The most beautiful experiment we ever witnessed was the loud sound 

d brilliant flash from the galvanic spark, when produced near a cer- 
ser n point in his great magnet. Each snap was as loud as a pistol; and 
er he produced the same spark at a little distance from this point, 
: made no noise at all. This recent discovery he stated to have a prac- 
na) bearing upon the construction of an electro-magnetic engine. 
qraly, a great power is here; and where is the limit to it? 

He then exhibited his engine, of between four and five horse power, 
ed by a battery contained within a space of three cubic feet. It 
joked very unlike a magneticmachine. It wasa reciprocating engine 

ftwo feet stroke, and the whole engine and battery weighed about one 
po When the power was thrown on by the motion ofa lever, the en- 

ine started off magnificently, making one hundred and fourteen strokes 
g r minute; though, when it drove acircular saw ten inches in diame- 
jer, sawing Up boards an inch and a quarter thick into laths, the en- 
ine made but abouteighty strokes per minute. There was great anx- 

iety on the part of the spectators to obtain specimens of these laths, to 

reserve as trophies of this great mechanical triumph. The force oper- 
ying upon his magnetie cylinder throughout the whole motion of two 
feet, was stated to be six hundred pounds when the engine was moving 
yery slowly, but he had not been able to ascertain what the force was 
when the engine was running at working speed, though it was considera- 
bly less. The most important and interesting point, however, is the ex- 
ense of the power. Professor Page stated that he had reduced the 
cost so far, that it was less than steam under many and most condi- 
tions, though not so low as the cheapest steam engines. With all the 
imperfections of the engine, the consumption of three pounds of zinc 
per day would produce one horse power. The larger his engines, (con- 
trary to what has been known before,) the greater the economy. Pro- 
fessor Page was himself surprised at the result. There were yet prac- 
tical difficulties to be overcome; the battery had yet to be improved; 
and it remained yet to try the experiment on a grander scale, to make 
a power of one hundred horse, or more. 

Truly the age is fraught with wonders; and we can now look for- 
ward with certainty to the time when coal will be put to better uses 
than to burn, scald, and destroy. 

The third and last lecture of Prof. Page, at the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion on Saturday evening, was numerously attended, and highly satis- 
factory. We want no further proof of the availability of the Electro- 
magnetic power for mechanical purposes. We were not prepared for 
such a demonstration of power, and we are not alone in our surprise 
and delight. Men of science, skilful mechanics, and all seemed aston- 
ished at the rapid progressiow made in so short a time. 

We noticed Senator Benton present, and evidently manifesting a live- 
ly interest in the developments of Prof. Page. The experiments were 
brilliant, rich, and conclusive; and if Prof. Page should not advance 
one step further, the country will be thankful to Col. Benton for his 
agency in bringing us up to this realization of such extraordinary ca- 
pabilities of the galvanic power. But, in our humble judgment, it can- 
not stop bere; and we trust that every facility will be given to Prof. 
Page to carry out his experiments upon a scale as grand as that sug- 
gested by Mr. Benton before the Senate. 

It aeems to us that the most direct md of legislating upon the safety 
of steamboats is to test the value of this highly promising motive power, 
and to offer every reasonable encouragement for this and any other 
motive power free from danger. 


operat 





BALLOONING““A PROPER REPROOF.—It may perhaps be considered 
matter of surprise that after solong and persevering a practice of the 
mystery of ballooning that machine should have done so little in the 
cause of science, and been turned to noaccount for any other useful or 
intelligible purpose. On summer evenings these light aérial locomo- 
tives may be seen sailing above our cities through the unclouded tho- 
roughfares of the sky with an ease and steadiness that might 
suggest the possibility of their being made applicable to some useful 
end. With the exception, however, of the ballon excursion of M. Gay- 
Lussac, and the balloon freight sent out to aid in the search for Sir 
John Franklin, we have never heard of the appropriation of this beau- 
tiful machine to any use which attempted to justify the cost and labour 
that has been expended on,it. Failirg any valuable object, it seems to 
have been thought necessary that an object of some kind should be 
found for this peculiar vehicle :—and science having neglected to ap- 

ropriate it, it has been taken possession of by the fools. These gentry 

ave appropriately used it to make themselves more than commonl 
ridiculous, and to lift their absurdity above the heads of the crowd. 
We will make no unkind allusion to the fate of poor Mr. Cocking, who 
perished miserably some ten years ago, in London, in the attempt to 
descend from a balloon by means of a parachute scientifically contrived 
to insure his destruction,—because that unhappy gentleman’s folly had 
a worthy motive, and is predicable only of the means, not of the end. 
Nor are our above remarks intended to include the folly—for it was a 
folly—of Messrs. Barral and Bixio; who went skyward on a mission 
from the French Academy of Sciences, neglecting to take with them 
any one who had ever driven a balloon before,—and whose balloon, as 
might have been expected, ranaway with them, and upset them ina 
vineyard. Neither wili we besevere on Lieut. Gale, who some even- 
ings ago took an airingin his balloon above the Sussex coast, and was 
blown out toseafrom Shoreham. But we beg of the police to keep their 
ve on the aeronautic mountebanks who make the balloon a stage for 
the conspicuous exhibition of their idle feats,—and we solicit the at- 
tention of the Society for the Punishment of Cruelty to Animals to the 
tricks of one madman of this class, that they may be on thealert in case 
there should appear any symptoms of an imitation in this country. So 
long, we repeat, as these ascents had the scientific or experimental mo- 
tive, rash as they may have seemed, they were worthy of honour. But 
then began the mere amateur fool-hardiness of taking up fireworks and 
discharging them under the balloon, to make a gratuitous increase of 
thedanger. We know how contagious a thing is folly,—and how one 
great absurdity suggests a greater. Notmany weeks ago a worthy of 
the school of Folly—in France or America, we forget which—took it 
into his head to asceud with his feet tied to the balloon and that fovlish 
head downwards! That the gentleman’s head was not turned by such 
a proceeding is accountable by the obvious fact of its having been 
turned before. But all these clever persons risked only their own lives, 
or those of volunteers. The gentleman for whom we have above be- 
spoken aspecial audience took with him an unwilling and terrified com- 
panion and perilled for the enhancement of his folly a life more valu- 
able than hisown. A M. Poitevin has been making balloon ascents in 
Paris on horseback :—that is, the horse which he rides being attached 
to the balloon in the place of the car, and with his feet hanging in the 
air. We think we see this gentleman sitting jauntily on his horse high 
above the people—thinking himself, no doubt, in his egregious folly, a 
good imitator of Bellerophon,—waving his hand condescendingly in the 
excess of his cleverness,—and taking no account of the mortal anguish 
of his floating steed and of the blood that rushed from its moutl and 
nostrils. Then, the rider, while in the air, left his horse to climb a 
ladder up toa platform six or seven feet high on which was deposited 
the basket that held his ballast—performing with great self-satisfac- 
tion the feat of a clever bricklayer. Now, it is a question how far the 
people are to be restrained by authority in the perilous exercise of 
— ingenuity or their limbs,—and we certainly would be among the 
ret to m4 ory of any unnecessary interference. But two principles 
en : ot down as an established compromise of the question ,— 
boy of w ry are applicable in a case like this. The law restrains sui- 
a te Sy also a restraining right over fools and children. 
os oh y Were to see Phaeton again about to venture on driving 
: - ——- of the Sun, we should call in the police. But,at any rate, 
wf weber were ot 4: be theught not worth protection,—we claim an 
the Suchet ot right he protection for the horse. Again we beg that 
omel m4 peeg of oe Gee maneted and the police will both keep 
paper, July 27. y should pass the Channel.—English 
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LIFORNIA,—Many sad tales concern- 
. he miners have found their way into 
the fullest, the saddest of any,” is taken from 


ch took place last fall, 
43 we know one of the parties 
») we cannot help recording. 
t was turning out very rich 


washings, and it was not easy to call men off to attend to duties that 
did not ‘ pay.’ As the one who died happened to be a favourite among 
his companions, it was concluded to have a general turnout at his 
burial. An old Missouri local preacher was engaged to officiate—a 
grave was dug, and everything promised to conclude in a solemn man- 
ner; but as the parson had never taken the pledge, (or had laid it 
aside in California, if he had,) he thought it but proper to moisten his 
clay a little before his solemn duties. The parson being a favourite, 
and the grocery near by, he partook with one and another, before the 
services commenced, until his underpinning became quite unsteady. 
Presently it was announced that the last sad rites were about to be 
concluded, and our clerical friend advanced (rather unsteadily) to 
rform the functions due to his office. After an exordium worthy of 
is best days, the crowd knelt around the grave; but as he was pray- 
ing with due fervency, one of the party discovered some of the shining 
metal in the dirt thrown from the grave, and up he jumps and starts 
for his pan, followed by the crowd. The good man opened his eyes in 
wonder, and seeing the game, cried out for ‘shares.’ His claim was 
recognized, and reserved for him until he should get sober. In the 
meantime, another hole was dug for the dead man that did not furnish 
the like temptation to disturb his‘ claim,’ and he was hurriedly depos- 
ited without further ceremony.” 
a oad 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in five moves, 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 89, 


White. Black. 
1. R tks P ch | Kt tks R 
2. Kttks Bch KtoR4 
3. Kt to B6 ch | K moves 
4, Kt checkmates. 
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A Prorosep Compromise.—Among the estimates brought forward 
last week, the House was considerably startled by the demand of no 
less asum than £24,000 for a railing for the front of the British Museum. 
This was a pleasantry beyond the digestion of the members :—and the 
matter was postponed. Now, when a movement is actually making to 
get quit of some of our railings, and a desire is exhibited to throw our 
great public edifices open to esplanades, it were something of a stultifi- 
cation to set up another—and pay £24,000 for it. An inclosure of 
iron railing is a very questionable accessory to any great public build- 
ing. If, however, a railing the Trustees of the British Museum must 
have, we suggest a comproi:e. The press has not beenable to rail 
down the railing of St. Paul’s,—but the Dean and Chapter are, we 
know, sensitive toa money argument. By an experiment on that sen- 
sitiveness it is not impossible that the public might get the open space 
around the Cathedral which they desire, and the Trustees a handsome 
railing at the price of old iron.—London paper, 27th ult. 





Guass Case For THE GREAT SHow.—The Commissioners for the 
management of the Industrial Exhibition of 1851 met yesterday, for 
the purpose of deciding finally on the details of the building plan; and 
as late as 6 o’clock in the evening came to the resolution that Mr. Pax- 
ton’s original plan should be adopted, with the addition of transepts 
and a barrel-roof for the transepts alone. The roof of the longitudinal 
portion is to be flat, as proposed in the first instance. The transepts 
will be usefulas breaking the monotony of the long straight line of 
glass :——the keel-shaped roof for the transepts, though more costly than 
a flat roof, is justifiable by the reason that the additional elevation 
gained will permit the inclosure of a line of trees which stand about the 
middle of the space. The building is to be prepared with galleries. 
The following statistics will convey a notion of the extent of its capaci- 
ties. ‘‘ There will be on the ground-fioor alone seven miles of tables, 
There will be 1,200,000 square feet of glass,—24 miles of one descrip- 
tion of gutter, and 218 miles of ‘‘ sash bar,” and in the construction 
4,500 tons of iron will be expended. The wooden floor will be arranged 
with “ divisions,” so as to allow the dust to fall through. The contract 
has, we believe, been signed with Messrs. Fox and Henderson, of the 
Smethwick Works, Birmingham, for the sum of 77 ,500/.—Jbid. 





Mopexis.—The model of part of Liverpool, the docks, &c., now in 
progress for the 1851 Exhibition, is to be on so large a scale as to show 
everything distinctly, and will cost about 750/. A model of London 
has been made for the same purpose, on a scale of 8 inches to the mile, 
and containing in all 96 square feet. We understand that it exhibits 
the exact situation of all the public buildings, churches, bridges, rail- 
ways, &c., with the Thames from Battersea to Rotherhithe, and shows 
the different elevations of the streets. We are glad to hear that efforts 
are being made to purchase for the new museum at Manchester Mr. 
Carrington’s large plan model (6 feet by 3 feet 11 inches) of 3,000 
square miles of district in England, comprising the country lying in a 
broad belt between the Humber and the Mersey, including a great part 
of Yorkshire, Nottingham, Derbyshire and Cheshire. A su's:ription 
is on foot to place Siborne’s model of the Battle of Waterloo in the 
museum of the United Service Club.—Builder. 





Norsetess CARRIAGE WHEELS.—<An invention, by which a band of 
of solid vulcanized India-rubber is fixed by means of a flange round 
the iron tyre of carriage wheels, has been patented by Messrs. Marks, 
of Langham-place, and may be seen at the Polytechnic, Institution, 
Regent-street. The advantages derived from it are that much jolting 
over rough roads or streets is avoided ; no noise is occasioned in passing 
along the streets by the rattling of the iron tyre, the wheels to which 
it is applied are rendered less liable to strain upon the nave or fellies 
by the elasticity of the material, and the material itself from its pliabili- 
ty and toughness lasts longer thanthe common iron tyre. Something 
of the kind was a few yearsago attempted by employing leather but the 
application was ineffectual. The patentees have despatched several sets 
of wheels to St. Petersburgh for the carriages of the Emperor of Rus- 
sia. Those who are curious in subjects of this sort should inspect this 
simple but ingenious contrivance. — Times. 





Puncn’s Last.—Why is a steam-engine like a stage-coach? Be- 
cause, at the end of the journey, it always discharges its team (its 
steam.) 





Tue Estate or THE LATe Sir Rosert Peev.—The rental of the 
Peel estates is estimated to have been about £80,000 a year, but it is 
supposed that the present baronet does not succeed to more than £25,- 
000 per annum, owing to the settlements which Sir Robert made on 
his other six children, especially Frederick, at the time of granting a 
qualification for Leominster. The Drayton estate, with the hall and 
the Tamworth property, is understood to go with the title; and each of 
the other sons also inherits one of the estates which Sir Robert pur- 
chased from time to time in the counties of Leicester, Derby, Stafford, 
and Warwick, besides that in Lancashire. It is, of course, impossible 





to form any conjecture as to the umount of the personal property; but 




















Doctors’ Commons will soon enable us to judge what truth there.was 
in Lord Henry Bentinck’s late accusation that Peel had three-fourths 
of his money in the funds, and one-fourth in land—a proportion waich 
Sir Robert declared at the time was the exact reverse of the fact. 





Tue Prize Mepats.—The Medal Committee in connection with the 
Exhibition of 1851, whose nomination we recorded some weeks since 
have made their report to the Commission,—and have selected Nos. 
65, 24, 105 (1); 104 (3), 28, and 68 as the medals entitled to the prizes. 
On opening the mottoes attached to these designs, it was found that the 
first prizehad been awarded to M. Hippolyte Bonnardel, of Paris, the 
second to Mr. Leonard C. Wyon, of fae. the third to Mr. G. G 
Adams of London ; and to these three gentlemen the prizes of 100/. each 
have been awarded. Mr. John Hancock, of London, M. L. Wiener of 
Brussels, and M. Gayrard of Paris, were the three other successful 
candidates, and will receive the 50/. prizes. We understand that the 
Commission have decided that the first prize shall be engraved by M 
Bonnardel, if a medallist, or by M. Barre, the Chief Engraver to the 
Mint of France. Mr. Leonard Wyon and Mr. Adams, both pupils of 
Mr. W. Wyon, R.A., are respectively to engrave their own designs. Mr. 
William Wyon, R.A., the Medallist at the Mint, has been entrusted to 
prepare the obverses in each case. 

The details of these medals are thus given in another paper :—“ No. 
1, by M. Bonnardel, shows Mercury holding a female figure by the hand 
(intended to represent Industry apparently from the anvil, locomotive, 
&e., near her), in front of a thick-set figure of Britannia standing ona 
slightly raised platform, with both hands extended helding wreaths ; 
flags of different nations make up the back ground. In No. 2, by Mr. 
Leonard Wyon, Britannia seated is crowning Industry, a female figure, 
whose dress is powdered with bees; figures of the four quarters of the 
globe stand behind her. No. 3, by Mr. G. G. Adams, is a gracefull 
modelled group in low relief of Fame, Industry and Commerce, No. 4, 
by Mr. Hancock (who gained the premium offered last year by the 
Art-Union of London), consists of Britannia with Wisdom on one side 
and Justice on the other, holding a wreath towards Painting, Sculpture, 
and Science. No. 5, by M. Wiener, is a crowded composition (even in 
present size), representing the various nations bringing produce to 
Britain; and No. 6, by M. Gayard, is a clumsy, well-draped single 
figure of Britannia, occupying the whole field of the medal, with a 
shield in one hand and wreaths and a palm branch in the other.” 


Av my. 


REGIMENTS FOR FoREIGN Service.—The following infantry corps stationed 
in Ireland are first on the roster for foreign service, viz:—4lst, 47th, 92d High- 
landers, 68th Light Infantry, 55th, 74th Highlanders, 3d Buffs, 40th, 2d Battalion 
Ist Royal, 43d Light Infantry, 57th, 31st, 71st Highland Light Infantry, 89th, 2d 
Battalion 60th Rifles, 9th, 35th, and 39th —U. S. Gazette. 


Navy. 


APPoINTMENTS.—To the Fox, 42, Lts W L Partridge from the Excellent, and 
Hon. H A Moreton—Surgeon, J M Minter, Purser, W H Datton. 1st Lt Wilson, 
and 2d Lt Nightingale, R M.—To the Salamander, Lt Rowley Lambert. Sur- 

eon, Dr. we ¥oster. Purser, R Kelland.—To the Arrogant, 46, at Lisbon, Lt 
j Bythesea, v. Rice, to the Hastings, flag-ship, East Indies.—Tothe T'rafalgar, 
120, at Sheerness, Capt the Hon. Montagu Stopford, son of the Earl of Courtown, 
anc nephew of the late gallant Admiral Sir R Stopford. 


The Star, €, Comr. Selwyn arrived at Portsmouth from the coast of Africa, on 
the 24th ult., and will be paid off.—The Lords of the Admiralty have purchased 
Capt. the Hon. W. G. Fitzmaurice’s patent rotary eugine, and it will be fully tried. 
The Victoria and Albert, Royal steam-yacht, Capt. Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence, 
GCH, with Prince Eiward of Saxe Weimar, Sir George Wombwell, Sir Joseph 
Copley, Colonel Tyrwhitt, and Prince Leiningen (midshipman of H M steamn-frigate 
Arrogant), accompanied by the Stromboli, 6, steam-ship, Com. Lord A.W. Beau- 
clerk, left Gibraltar on the 8th ult., for Cadiz, arrived at Lisbon on the 15th, coaled 
and started again, touched at Ferrol, arrived at Bordeaux on Monday, the 24th 


va Ovituary. 


A Great THEOLOGIAN.—Germany has just lost her celebrated Protestant theo- 
logian, John Augustus William Neander—first Professor of Theology in the Roy- 
al University of Berlin. Neander was born at Géttingen on the 16th of January, 
1789,—and was consequently upwards of sixty-one when he died. He was the 
child of Hebrew parents. He stadied at Halle and Géttingen; and at the early 
age of twenty-three was appointed professor at Heidelberg. Neander has pub- 
lished a great number of works:—among which may be named, “ Memoirs ef the 
History of Christianity and of the Christian Life,” “ A History of St. Bernard and 
his time,” “‘ A History of St. Chrysostom and of the origin of the Eastern Church,” 
the “Development and Explanation of ithe various Gnostic Systems,” and a 
“ History of the Establishment and Government of the Church by the Apostles.” 

DeaTH OF A VETERAN Orricer.—Intelligence has reached town of the death 
last week, at his retreat in the Highlands, Inverailort, of Major-General Sir Alex- 
ander Cameron, K.C.B., Colonel of the 74th Highlanders. This gallant and mer- 
itorious officer entered the military service as volunteer in the Breadalbane Fen- 
cibles, which he left to join in more active service than the Fencibles were likel 
to see, and selected the distinguished 92d Regiment or Gordon Highlanders, wit 
that intention, his first commission being Ensign; and the first engagement, Alex- 
andria, was worthy of his future career, where he was severely wounded, shortly 
afterwards; and on the Government of that day determining on the establishment 
of a Rifle Corps, Sir Alexander was one of the officers selected to hold a command 
in them; he was consequently engaged in the most active as well as the most dan- 
gerous undertakings with his regiment, forming one of the immortal light division 
throughout the Peninsular, and at Waterloo he was wounded in the throat so se- 
verely that his life was despaird of. For his distinguished services he was one of 
the officers receiving the extra pension, created a K.C.B., and the Colonelcy of 
- 74th Regiment conferred on him, which is again vacant.—London paper, 29th 
ult. 


The usual obituaries announce the death of Mr. 8. Joseph the sculptor, known 
by his statue of Wilberforce in Westminster Abbey, and his statue of Wilkie in 
the National Gallery. We would point, huwever, in preference, to his busts,— 
some of which exhibit a fine perception of character and many a delicate grace in 
the modelling. Mr. ag was long a resident in Edinburgh.—Another talented 
actress has gone. Mrs. W. Clifford, who for many years held a prominent posi- 
tion on the boards of the Haymarket Theatre, and appeared in most of the old 
comedies where the prudish lady had to be personated, expired on Friday, the 
26th ult,—Mr. Munyard, the Comedian: Among the gape which death has caused 
in the theatrical circle, the blank which “little Munyard” has left at the Adelphi 
Theatre will not be readily filled. On Monday night, not more than an hour os 
fore the time the veteran actress, Mrs. Glover, breathed her last, this clever come- 
dian expired, after a tedious and painful illness —The French papers report the 
death, at Paris, of M- Mora, the Mexican Minister Plenipotentiary at the Court of 
St. James’s. M. Mora was the author of a History of Mexico and its Revolutions 
since the establishment ofits independence, and editor-in-chief of several journals 
in Mexico.—At Windsor, Capt. Richard Copeland, R.N.—At Torquay, Capt. R. 
Meredith, R.N.—At Monkstown, Dublin, Frederick B. Long, Esq., Inspector- 
General of Prisons, aged 45.—At Braehead, Londonderry, Robert Ramsey, Esq., 
Lieut. R.N., agent of the Board of Emigration.—At the residence of his sister, in 
Yorkshire, Mr. William Carter, late treasurer of the Theatre Royal, Haymarket, 
in his 73d year.—At Killiney, near Dublin, William Swainson, Esq., Lieut R. 
N., at the age of 57, having been 43 years in H. M. Service.—At the vicarage, 
Willesden, the Rev. Henry John Knappe, D. D., vicar, sub-dean of St Panl’s Ca- 
thedral, and priest of Her Majesty’s Chapel Royal, St. James’s.—W. J. Cuning- 
hame, Esq., of Lorn-house, Lieut. 42d Royal Highlanders, at Halifax, N. S.— 
Athis residence, Bayswater, F. D. Schaw, Esq., Comm. R.N.—At his residence, 
41, Eaton-place, the Hon. Charles Tollemache, in his 76th year, youngest son of 
the late Countess of Dysart.—At Twickenham, Juhn Ste el Esy., of Bos- 
combe, Christcharch, Hants, for many years Major of the 6th Dragoon Guards, and 
formerly of the 43d Light Infantry —In the 74th year of his age, Sir John Penis- 
ton Milbanke, Bart.—Lt. C. G. Guthrie, BRN—Lt P. W. Darrell, R.N., first Lt. 
of H. M. steam ship, Fury, at Singapore.—On the 22d May, at Bangalore, Major 
John Percy Rice, of H.M. Fifty-first (or King’s Own) Light Infantry, second son 
of the late Rev. John Morgan Rice — Latel , at his seat, Bosworth Hall, Leices- 
tershire, Sir W. Wolaston Dixie, Bart.—Pierce K. Mahony, Esq., Accountant- 
General of the Irish Court of Exchequer, killed by a fall from his horse. The of- 
fice rendered vacant by tliis melancholy catastrophe is worth £600 a year. 

















DR. MAYO’S NEW WORK. 
“THE BERBER.” 


This day is publisied by GEORGE P. PUTNAM, — -_ ae. 

The publication ofthe above work has been unavoidably postponed, orders from a dirs 
tance having taken up the whole first edition before publication. The first and second im- 
pressions will be issued together on Thursday. 

THE ILLUSTRATED PILGRIM. With 300 exquisite designs by Harvey, and an or'gi- 

nal memoir of Bunyan, by the Rev. Dr. Cheever. 8v0, muslin, gilt. 

TRUTH AND POETRY FROM MY OWN LIFE. (The Autobiography of Goethe.) 

New Revised edition. 2vols. Cloth, $175. } 
“ These Volumes open to the world’s view & mine of intellectual wealth.”— Albion, 


DICKENS’S HOUSEHOLD WORDS—No. 19. Price 6 cen‘s. 

RURAL HOURS: By aLady. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 

‘A delightful book for Summer reading : it discovers a new world of interest in vegetable 
and animal life.’—N. ¥. Com. Adv. 

“Tt is just the book for tbe drawing-room, Open where you w ill, you may find something 
ot interest.”—Cambridge Chronicle. 

IRVING’S CONQUEST OF GRANADA, Revised edition. 12moc, cloth, $1 25. 
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THE BOOK FOR THE SEASON. 
GEORGE P. PUTNAM has just Published in one volume, 12mo., cloth , $125, 


RURAL HOURS: By aLapy. 

+ Mies Cooper, a daughter of the great novelist, has been announced in London as the 
aokenet Rural Hours,’ a velume to be published by Bentley, and by Mr; Putnam, we 
think the work will be regarded as one of the most pl and elegant contriutions which 
woman has in a long time made to English literature. Itisin the form of a yeat’s diary in 
the country, and it il almost on every page, a large and wise cultivation, and the 
finest capacities for the observation of nature. It will form a delightful souvenir for the 
summer.”—International Miscellany. 

“ A delightful book for summer reading ; it discovers a new world of tnsooent in Seeanee 
and ani: life—in .ake, river, forest, valley, mountain and sky.”—N. Y.C Adv. 

‘It is just the book for the drawing-room; open where you will you may find somethin, 
of interest.” Cambridge Chronicle. 

“ Free from all the pretensions of authorship, this delightful work is a transparent record 
ofa raral year. The narrative is as simple and uneffected as that of old Izaak Walton, or 
White of Selbourn. When you close the jeurnal of the rolling months, Me: seem to have 
enjoyed at once ali the brighiness aad beneficence of the four seasuns.”— Tribune. 

“ We commend it to those who wish to have new sources of interest opened upto them 
in their rural hours,’— Albany State Register. 

“ A very pleasant book—the result of the combined efforts of good sense and good feeling, 
an observant mind, and areal honest, unaffected appreciation of the countless minor beau. 
ties that nature exhibits to her assiduous lovers,”— Albion, 

* One of the most delightful books we have lately taken up."—N Y. Evening Post. 





NHBW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
$46 and 348 B: 
DITIONS of American, English, French, and German Books. Together with 
a works of general interest. The Library has lately received a valuable ac- 
English books, another invoice from Paris, among which are the work on 


" Denon, &c.; Galerie de Versailles, 16 volumes, folio; Agincourt ire de Art. 
SOF ad folio, ke. kee.,and a select collection of modern German lite tan 19~if 


IN THE CHANCERY OF TITE PROVINCE OF NOVA SCOTIA. 
Emily Augusta Bakewell, John W. Baker and Mary Louisa Baker his wife, John V. Cole 
and Ann his wife, Mary Eleanor Kemble, George Robson, and Benjamin B. Robson, Com- 


lainants. 
Boween and Jonathan C. Allison, James{G. A. Creighton, Catherine Cudbirth, Hannah 
Tice, and William Tice, Defendants. 








ie pursuance of a decree of this Honuorable Court, made in this cause directing me, 
James W. Nutting, Esquire, one of the masters to ire who were the next of kin of 
Ann Foye, asisterof Martin Shier late of Halifax, in the Province aforesaid, gentleman, de- 
ceased ,and also one of the devisees na’ his will, and also who were the heirs of the 
said Martin Shier, deceased; I, the suid James W. Nutting, do hereby require all persons 
claiming to have any interest under the devisees and bequests contained inthe said will of 
the Martin Site ms claiming to be heirs of the said 
Martin Shier deceased, to come before me, said master at my office, in the Pro- 
vincial Bu at Halifax on or before Tuesday, the 27th day of Angee next, and then and 
there to make due proof of their several and respective claims. herwise they will be 
precluded from all benefit of the decree in this cause. 

D at Halifax in the Province of Nova Scotia thie 24th day of June, 1850. 
H. Hartshorne, Solicitor J, W. NUTTING, Master in Chancery. 

of Complainants. june:9 





Foe LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP PACIFIC, Capt. 
E. Nye.—This Steamship will depart with the Mails for Europe, positively on Sat- 
urday, A t 24th, at 12 o’clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal street. 
} berth secured until paid for. alled hee hae , a 
or freight or passage, having unequ accommodations for elegance or comfort. - 
piyto ; . EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall street. 


, All letters must through the Post Office. | 
The Steamer ATLANTIC will succeed the Pacific, and sail Saturday, Sept. 11th. 


W ANTED.—An English lady, who is accustomed to teach and instruct in all the usual 
branches of a lady’s education, wishes to obtain a situation as teacher in a respecta 
ble family. Terms made known on application. Apply to the Editor. july 13 








NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, BROADWAY. 


EW CATALOGUE.—Alphabetical and Analytical Catalogue of the New York Society 
Library with the Charter, By-Laws, &c. of the Institution, 669 pages, large 3vo. is now 
ready for delivery. july 13 


PROFESSOR A. C. BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS ; 
OR, MEDICATED COMPOUND. 


THE facts in relation to this article speak fur themselves, It has been ten years before the 
world with a constantly increasing sale, It is used throughout the Union as the best pre- 
pee for removing scurf, dandruff, and all diseases of the scalp, and also for darken- 
ng losing, strengthening and promoting the growth of the hair. It is recommen- 
d y eminent medical men, to used with | ya friction in cases of rheumatism, 
swe glands, tumours, eruptions, and external inflammation. It is kept in 
the house of the farmer, and in the rude hut of the frontiersman, as well as in the 
residences of our city merchants and mechanics, as the best application for cuts, 
bruises, sprains, burns, and the stings and bites of insects. For those encrustations 
which so, requently distigure the heads of infants, every mother who has used it knows it 
Xo be aninfallible remedy, and no adult in the habit of ap lying the preparation according 
.othe directions—to the roots of the hair—ever experienced the loss of that invaluable orna- 
ment. The littie book which accompanies each bottle of the Tricopherous gives alist of 
the medical men by whvm it is recommended, and a large number of family certificates and 
other testimonials forwarded to Professor Barry from all parts of the Union, enumerating 
scores of ific instances of its wonderful effects. Lastly, itis the cheapest as well as the 
only rel: preparation for the hair and the skin now before the public. Sold in large bot- 
tles, price twenty-five cents, at the Principal Office, 187 Broadway, New York. For sale by 
the principal Merchants an Le ae throughout the United States, and Canada. Beware 
of the counterfeits sold at One Dollar per bottle. june 15—Smos 








THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


NE. PAINTINGS recently arrived from Europe, among which is ‘‘Germania” by 
Koehler, a work of Art of the highest class. 

The exhibition of paintings by artists of the sbove schoo), has received many additions, 
and remains open at the two rooms over the hall of the Church of Divine Unity in Broadway, 
between Spring and Prince streets, from 10 o'clock A.M, till 10 o’clock P.M. Admission 
25 cents ; Season Tickets 50 cts; Catalogues 12 1-2cts. june.2—tf 


LYON'S MAGNETIC POWDER, 


OR DESTROYING Bed-Bugs. Cockroaches, Moths, Ants, Fleas, Flies, and Insects on 
Plants, and all other Insects ;—also Pills for the Instantaneous Destruction of Rats and 
Mice, and warranted without poison, are sold by the inventor and proprietor, EMANUEL 
LYON, 420 Broadway. The following gentlemen have used them in their establishments, 
and have certified to their eet 
D. D. Howard, Esq., Irving House. 
Coleman & Stetson, Astor House. _ 
8. Thayer Cozzens, late of the American Hotel. 
Preston Hodges, Carlton House. 
J. H. Roome, Esq., Superintendent of New York Hospital, and many of the most eminent 
physicians in the city. Likewise the first premium of the American Institute. 
Clicknor & Co., 81 Barclay-street. 
AGENTS.—A. B. & D. Sands, 190 Fulton-st.,N. Y.; Mrs. Hays, 175 Fulton-st., Brooklya 
Messrs. Polk & Co., Baltimore; Mr. Garrigens, Philadelphia. sug 


TORONTO AND ROCHESTER. 


HE STEAMER AMERICA, CAPT. ROBERT KERR, will, for the remainder of the 
Season, leave Toronto for Rochester,every Tuesday, Thursday, and Cotendey Morning, 
oe eee and will touch at Port Hope and Cobourg and intermediate Ports, 
erm t 
‘ Returning, will Cove Rochester for Toronto, calling at Cobourg and intermediate Ports 
every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday Morning, at half-past 8 o’ciock. 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Office, Toronto, April 18, 1850. may25—6mos 











McSYMON & MAC DONALD, 
FORWARDING AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
1 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK, 


J. McSymon Francis MacDoNALD, 
apl 6 





ELEGANT AND INVALUABLE 
ARTICLES FOR THE TOILET. 


Beste HYPERION FLUID,—FOR RESTORING, PRESERVING, AND 
EMBELLISHING THE HAIR, 
The, ing Certificate, from Dr. Winslow Lewis, one of the most eminent Physicians of Boston 
welsh the edmaton ion in which it is held by the scientiyic Sate learned, being one Sr. 
ones. 
Mr. Wm. Bogle,—Sir : The para invented b for th wah tes toms Pat 
' : re on invente ‘ou for the r, nm ex! vel 
used in my family, and they give it the decided seides> over all other compositions of thy 
It 2 pnd and oe the hair, ——— the skin of - ye pe without 
deleterious effects, uently the result of many w 
compounds, * * * “ a ne WINSLOW LEWIS. “ 
It is an indispensable article for the Ladies, as it keeys the hair in place and curl, and the 
skin or of the hair free from dandriff and scurf.’ For children, it lays the foundation 
of a good of hair. 
BOGLE’S AMOLE,—A COMPOUND FOR SHAVING. 
This delightful ar icle is totally different and far superior to t invented for sh: 
The tase of it is derived from the mole, or “coap plant” of California, an article used 
the natives of that country for washing; and thus, the use of strong alkali, 80 hurtful to the 
is avoided. Its ve ie and t properties have the purest and most nourishin 
effects on the skin,—it soothes and -_ on, and has a fine, thick, creamy lather, whic’ 
Seanges doy on Soen Itis a decided aaeery fo be Rares with this incomparable soap, 
‘tis done u) jegant either reesing case 
ready” wavelle r, or the of the most fastidious connoisseur. — 
BOGLE’S HEBEAIONA,—FOR REFRESHING AND BEAUTIFYING THE 
COMPLEXION, 


Eradicating Tans, Pimples, and other eruptions of the skin, and rendering it fair, delicate 
It is equally efficacious in protecting the skin from the hot 
fecring bass of winter, and is the most fragrant and delicious article 0 be found at the 
the above articles have stood the test of the strictest investigation, and are warranted 
saediicm ie Oe AA, Sas 
ee WILLIAM BOGLE, Prorrieto 
277 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


To be also, of the Principal D in Town the United States 
bea | A pal Druggists in every throughout a = 
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[TGOMERIE & GREENHORNE, 
SHIPPING AGENTS AND GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
NO. 118 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, 
H. E. Montcomenie, late of Edmonstone, Allan & Co., Montreal. 


ALEXANDER GREENHORNE, late Master of Ship Caledonia, 
jan 19—ly 








1p*- My eee Oculist, 28 Barclay Street, New York, respectfully informs the public 
that the un success attending his treatment the various (hitherto conctdered 
incurable) diseases of the eye, enables him with confidence to su 

may be with and his mild mode of treating the disorders of the eye, to nume 
rous patients in the first class of society, and he invites those who are in want of Ar 
TiFIciaL Eves, to call upon him, having just imported from Paris a most beautiful selection 
and new which he will insert so as to resemble the natural organ and defy the 
scrutiny. the arrangements be has made for a ene Las Faculty will be fur. 

‘ pam 


nished with them upon low terme. Office hours 9 to 3. with remarkable cures 
by Dr. W., can be had gratuitoualy at his residence march 9—6 





LANIER HOUSE. 
MACON, GEO. 
BY LANIER AND SON. 





R. JOHN W. 8. HOWS will receivea limited wummber f grinate pupils desirous 
of improv ng themselves in the art of Public Speaking and ing, upon the princi- 
ples laid down in his “ Practical ionist.”” 
MR HOWS has also made un arrangement to take charge of a few Family Clasees, in 
which his “ ° be used as a text-book. 
For terms, oe apply to Mr. Hows, at his residence, No. 5 Cottage Place, 3doors cout of 
e sept 


Bleecker stre 
LOOKING GLASS WAREROOM. 
119 FULTON STREET 


JDSON & SMITH call attention to their large and elegant assortment of Framed 
Looking Capen, and would vetoes inform the subscribers of the ALBION that 








in arie’ 
Munsua= eee 
COAL !—COAL !—COAL ! 


HE undersigned tfully informs the inhabitants of the upper part ofthe city, that he 
this Goal Yard at 95 Sixth Avenue, (opposite 8th Street), where he 
intends keeping for family use the various kinds and sizes of Coal ; viz. Peach Orchard, 
Lehigh, W Ash, and Live 1 Orre! adapted for the Rance, Furnace, Grate, orStove 
None but best qualities will be kept for sale, suitable for family use. 
CHARLES LOWTHER, 


$5 Sixth Avenue, o te 8th Street, and 402 Washington Street, between 
Hubert and Laight. jan 19—ly 


EDMUND ARNOLD., M.D, 
EMBER of the Royal College of Surgeons and Licentiate of Apothecaries Hall, Lon- 
don, atiends at his office as usual, and may be consulted in fue during Ss following 
Ts. OFNING..ccceccccccrrepecerssessesccsssccceesDeesclillises 
M.ccccccccesssoccsccscccceseececceoeraresstllleeses 





E seenees sevecerees covccescceoosessoelscestilleeessB 


66 White Street, one door from Broadway. jan 5—ly 


HARPS. 


J F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
* Double Action Harps. Warerooms 295 Broadway. 
J. F. BROWNE would call the attention ofadmirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
elegant collection he has for cule, comerting every variety in styleand finish, From 
hia aog Cupetiense in the first establi ts urope, he is able to produce instruments 
of the finest qualities in tone, touch, and perfect mechanism, together with such improve- 
ments as fit them pereouet for extremes of climate, in thiscountry. A list ofprices and 
descriptions can received per Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music fur the Harp 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. for any piece c: n 
be given and received, if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 








THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT'’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


H‘4s obtained among Physicians  greraiiy hasdrawn fromaneminent 4d very distit 
guished member of the Medic Profession of this city the following teStimonial of ite 
merits: a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 

TesTIMONIAL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &c. 

“T have carefully examined and in many cases prescribed the medicine which you pre- 
sented me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 

“ It has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 

t, which should combine also the properties which exist in ‘ Tarrant’s Effervescent 
eltzer Aperient. 

“Tn those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the usual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in 
my hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. C cs are generally obnoxious to 
children, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 
your . to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 

ose. To persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
is offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- 
port.” [Signed] GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. 


No. 68 Warren street, N. ¥Y. 
New York, March Ist, 1848. 

To Mr. James Tarrant.” 

Prepared and sold wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
ry, No. 263 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 

Also for sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Chesnut-st, Philadelphia. E. M. re Charleston. Hendrickson, mavannah Sickles & 
Co. 46 Conal st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United Staets, 

june 





UIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
86 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 stezling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $255,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vie.—Royal Assent, 2th July, 1838. 
“A Savines Bank rok THE WIDOW AND THE OppHax,” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
: UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
C. Edward Habicht, Chairman, 
NEW YORK. 


John S. Palmer, 

James Boorman, 

George Barclay 
Samuel S. Howland, 


Aquila G. Stout, 
Fanning C. Tucker, 
Bache McEvers, 
Henry Ludlum, 





Van Hoo! Robert J. Dillon, 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr. 
BaLTIMORE. 
Jonathan Meredith, Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, | Henry Tiffany, 
Donald Mcllvain Dr. J. H. McCullon. 


BOSTON. 
George M. Thacher, | 
Israel Whitney, 
Franklin Dexter, 


Benjamin Seaver, 
Elijah D. Brigham 
: A. rattan, H. B. M. Consul. 
William Elliott. 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant. 


Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi 
cal examiners, and Annual Report of 1249, &c., can be had free of charge ©n applicat 
71 Wall street, and of Agents. ae i dgmeecebe 

Part of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
[should any such arise] or otherwise. 

Pie days are allowed, after each paymentof premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
ts) 4 
he United States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street 
where all business connected with the Society’s operations in America is transacted—afford- 
ing thereby every possible advantage ef promptness ana attention to parties in cases of leave 
to travel, loans, seitlement, &c. 

edical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock. P. M., at 71 Wall Street, and at the Office 
of the different Local Boards and ‘Agencies. All communications to be addressed to 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 

jan 5 


THH CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


HIS COMPANY is prepared to grant AssuRANCEs ow Lives, whether sing] 
T to sell Annuities,to purch Reversions, and to transact all business in which the rar ef 
Life is concerned. 


Tables have been expressly calculated from the most accurate data; and the C 
enabled, from its small expenditure. and the high rate of interest that money pone 4 4 
Canada, to offer terms of assurance much more favourable then the low rate of interest at- 
tainable on investments by British Companies and their generally large expenditure can 


with any regard to safety admit of. . 
of ¢ is annually publiehed by the Company and 


ni exact its re and 
Ore ee Life As salllaes Gouspany earth bo waht th 
no other Life surance Company can @ said that it investsall its Funds in Canada 
and that it does not c ently contribute to the immense sum of money which is yoact 
sent out of the Province to pay British or Foreign Companies for that, in which [and this fe 
nearly : eumery instance] neither Great Britain nor the neighbouring States can fairly offer 
competition. 
To parties who may atany time feel disinclined, or unable to continue the 

their premiums, this Company will grant Policies payable at death fairly ropreceulanee or 
the value of such Sagan they may have made, and it further en to purchase 
policies for an oquita le consideration after five or more full premiums have been paid 


ereon, 
Three-fourths of the profits realized in the Mutual Branch i 

Policy hoiders thus pot ne mae Jay SUbsamnen ee 
A peculiar feature of the Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 











Policies, 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 
To Assure £100 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 on a Single Life, 
With participation of Profits. Without participation of Profits. 
Age. Hf. Yearly | Quarterly) Age. | Annual | Hf. Yearly} Quarterly 


Annual | ‘ 
aye Premium. ery Premium. | Premium. | Premium. 
8. 


8. £s. 4, d. naEa.eatek & 
20 117 4 019 1 09 9 20 I9 ll 015 4 4 + $ 
25 22 9 1 10 Ol 2 25 114 67 017 8 2. @ 
30 29 8 15 2 012 10 30 oak >, F 6010 «#6 
35 216 7),18 ll ol4 9 35 26 4 13 8} 012 1 








Tables of Rates, forms of pro, and all other information may be ob 
Olesen - posal, y be obtained at the Head 


THOMAS M. SIM 
$8 King Street, Hamilton, 9th April, 1850. we, ate 








apn 
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PERFUMED ESPRITS FOR SUMMER USE. 


ELLUC & CO., respectfully call the attention of the public to the: 
fumed Esprits for the Toilet and Bath ‘ ir well-known 
and invigorating proportion, » $0 mach used last summer for their relreahing 
Esprits de Verbena, de Portugal, d’Heliotrope, d’Oeillet.de Violetie,de Resed 
lisi de Neroli. Vinaigre Aromatique, and Eau de Cologne in bulk.’ Just a, de Wit. 
from Europe, a large assortment of superfine Toilet Soap, Pomatums. tiene ae direct 
june 1—Smos 581 Broadway, 250 4th Avenue, ead shat | 





HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAI fee 
T Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and LiverpoenaM SHIPS between 












and receive Muils and Passengers. € &t Halifax to land 
Captains. 
ABI. occ ceee scene coccccocess C. H. E. Judkins | Hibernia............. 
SEE dastelen donabican adeieeksiien .A. Ryrie | Niagara............... = 
America....0-..ee008 poccesoeece N. Shannon | Canada................ : 
Europa....ee.-eeeees Gonscesteanel E. G. Lott | Cambria......... Mba Harrison 
Caledonia........W. Douglas, = == °"**** seeseed. Lelteh 
These vessels c a clear white light at their masthead 
port side. ere ne —sreen on starboard side—reg op 
From 
America........ eosecececerm NOW VOrK..coee ooo Wed ; 
DEEDS 6 00 1060 606.000 cosscncceGNRes | snteccte Wednesdes Sade S tot 
Camada......seccseseeereee NOW York... ++. Wednesday A 7th, 
Cambria...... .-seecseereeee Boston..... +++ee00. Wednesday A 
Niagara......sess0es © eeeeee New York ......**** Wednesda .+ Aug. Ba. 
TREEDsiccceseconcnnvcatés MER pncerse de anes THERE +» Sept, 4th” 
AMETICR....eeceeeeeecessers New York seeerceees Wednesday. Sept Pr 
Hibernia.....+.eeeee+eeeemBOStON.eeeeesers seers Wednesday... “Sept. itn, 
Peantn ec kdansecaeon seeeesN@w YOrk..+++++44., Wednesday.........Sept. 25u,, 
P e in first cabin from New York or Boston to 
“oS "insecoud. do. Go lahat * seamen 


a 

reiglt w char; on ond an nt fo; 

An expar‘enced surgeon ayn * personal expenses, 

All Lettersand Newspapers must pass threugh the Post Orrice. 

For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Ja, 
38 Broadwa 


French, German, and other foreign goods, received and brought in commo i 7. 
oods. Through bills of lading are given in Havre to N : nm with British 
n New York for Havre. ms ew York ; the same will be done 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND GLASGOW. 


HE powerful new screw Steamship CITY OF GLASGO 
T over all, and 350 horse power, B. R. Matthews, | former) ") hy ty con yl om 
py = re; pone Pome Opetnl py i w! Hy alternate month, The 
next departure of this splendid vesse m New York, direct t point 
take place on Saturday, the 7th of Septembér next, at 12 ot Fm eae = mete 
Cabin passage, [steward’s fee included,| ninety dollars. 
cabin age, © ” fifty-five doliars. 











No steerage Passengers taken, a 
ese rates include provisions, but not wines or liquors, which board 
moderate rates, . . grey abe agptioses “ 
Carries a Surgeon. The State rooms for first and second cabin 
large, commodious, and well ventilated. . 


or freightor passage, apply to 
july 20 J. McSYMON, | Beaver Street, 


Parties at a distance are requested to communicate wit the Agent, b . 
ports as to the berths being al] engaged, im, Sotow betting ve 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
the ships composing this line are the— 
ATLANTIC.,....ccceccsevsecerssccssescressscssscsesessCOpt, West, 
PACIFIC. cceseresecccssecenceseccsecceceesesceessseseesCapt, Nye, 





gers are u ly 





ARCTIC. ccocosesccccece sevecccssccscccesesessesecscees Capt. Luce. 
BOB 60a ener ceccocee eecccccccccoes eeeeccercccssees Capt, Comstock. 
ADRIATIC...... seeecesereescececeeseees sesssscessees. Capt. Grafton 


These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service every 

has been taken in their construction, as also in their Engines, to ensure strength and s —y 

and their accommodations for passengers are unequalled for comfort or elegance. Price of 
assage from New York to Liverpool, $130. Exclusive use of extra size State Rooms, 


No berth can be secured until paid for. 
The Atlantic will leave ....eceeeesee- NOW YOrk seccescccseee. July 27th, 
ag ° se coccccccoccoes LAVEFPOO] cccccscccces es 









“ Pacific ” ccccersececse NOW VYOrK ..orccscccessAug. 21th, 
« - vd eovcersoccernwlslVEFPOOl sscccceseces+-.ept. Lith, 
** Atlantic 8 cccccccccccos» NOW YOPK. cocccccccecs Opt 7 

" " eccccecccccoes LAVEFPOO! seccossececess Dept. 25th, 
“ Pacific “ 00000sseceecser New York..ccccscseses S@pt. 28th, 
“ a a ecccccessecee: LAVEFPOO] secceeeeeseees Oct. 16th, 

‘* Atlantic ” eeacceseseoen NOW LOTR .c00 ccccenes -+-Oct. 12th, 
a “ 6 aSetevecsoevee Liverpool ...s.eeeee eeeeOct. 30th, 


An experienced surgeon will be attached to each ship. 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew* 
elry, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 
Oar nella e expressed. : 

‘or freight or passage, a to 
passage, “PPY "EDWARD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Sureet, 
or to BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool. 


NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACEBETS. 
us Proprietors of the several Lines o {Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 6th, llth, 16th, and 26th of every 
month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 
Ships. Captains. From New York. 





From Liverpool 















Bee WEEE. +. oon +o RG Massh ovcoco oY Ren ooleas tues oREpe. 6 Aug 21..Dec 21.. Apr 2t 

West Point....... e+. W. H. Allen,..+-. ek) | ES | of ae 26 28 
Clin... c.ceceee cooes VOLO. .ceccesencs +0016 Sept 1... 

Roschus. ....c.000 coors Eldridge. ..cccrecses TB. cocesece 26 

Isaac Wright........ --Marshall..... ooeAug. L....- 

Ashburton...... orsceee Bunting......e++seee- 6. 


Constellation......00+- LUCE secccececesevesell. 
Yorkshire... ..0.cccee+ BIyePr.ccccsee.ssccees1G..ccceses 
Siddons....-cecccecess CODD sovsceesscesesssaOrene ooeeed8. 
Columbia .....+.. eooesFurber..es..es-5ept. 1....Jan. 1 
Patrick Henry...+e+--Delano ...... 6 > 

Waterloo .....+ee0.F. P. Allen. 
New York.........+.Gcopper.... 











Sheridan ... eee COUFNish....ccccsececess 

Montezuma... Lowber 1 
aes oF ne deta 6 09 68 

John kK pley.. , sees 

Oxford.. “ Goodmanson 16 -Apr } 1 
Garrick.. .-Eldrid 23 ..86 00088 [occee © cecee 11...+..18 
Cambridge .-Pe Vows ove Nov 1....Mar 1. ..July 1 }.+++- 16. ..+00016. 000018 





These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Puac- 
iuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. ions 

Price of passage to Liverpool....++-«s+e++0#*F10) 
“ “+ to New York.....+++++* ray i ai 

Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fide 

ambridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO., or Cc. H. MARSHALL, N.Y 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation. ond Jobe Le Skiddy, 

ROBERIANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, Henry Cla er URN & 00, N. i 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool, 
i Garrick, 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, ORD, T del TON & oo. & ¥. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE OF PACEBTS. 


TO SAIL ON THE 8TH AND 21TH OF EVERY MONTH. 

mposed of the followimg ships, which will suc- 
‘i. aoe ce P mye mg ener Meh they are named, sailin Bae | from New 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London oa the iSth 28th, Portsmouth 
on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 

Days of Sailing from 













Days of Sailing from 


Ships. Masters. 
New York. e3 ats » a we. 98 
. } g, Sept. 8, Jan. nne ; ic ‘eb. 2 
Norihumbetiond’ Lords? | ah o* 8h LK Mildly 18, Nov. 19, March 13 
? ae . Oct eb. ff 
—e- new, Fb mel ce _ 2s “ 94 Aug. 13, Dec. 13, April 13 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, jJuly 8, Nov. 8, Marché * 2, * 2, 4 
arg. Evans gga Re SE a[Sept. 18, Jan. BS, Mey a8 
Siemon, now, deameelé jAug.8, Dec. 8, April t n 8, 28, . 
Ame. Eagle, ¥ * Doane, } «24, “ 24, 24'Oct. 13, Feb. 13, June 


nd are commanded by able and experienced navige- 
Pg 9 pone LF Sy tat fhat the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are oF u the best d ip: 


on. ines 
fixed at #75, outward, for each adult, without w 
and liquors, Nalin the capusins nor owners ofthese packets willbe responsible fer letter 
‘ - : 
eee by them, unless reg TN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. ¥. 


and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London 














july 18 aa, . 
PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 
ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on th 
Ist of each month, as follows :— New York. Havre. 
let January...eee.eceee ( 16th February, 
ST DENIS ; lst May fin Jun : 
: esndwe ope e, 
Howe, master Ist September...... -- U1sth October, 
sT. NICHOLAS, ; st Fe ereanaeet | it arc! 
ter. Iat JUNG ...seceees-e0e ¢ 16th July, 
Everleigh, maste lat Fee ence neeve nce oes November, 
BALTIMORE, : St March...ce..ccsssees fi t pri, 
ter. lat July ...sceseeesseee § 16th August 
Coan, master Ist Moteuber seessseee ¢ 16th December, 
ONEIDA, 


master. ist August.........00++ ¢ 16th September, 
oman in belember 16th January. 


fiat Ag seats egneses sis May, 
he ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of experience in the trade. The 


T 
sage is $100 without wines or liquors. 
Pode pent to the subscribers will be forwarded free from any ex onane Nat aa gga 
ay BOYD& 2 "gg Wallst’ 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET. 
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